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Cure of Ars—A Priest for To-day 


1859-1959 


P. J. BROPHY 
of 
“ 4 RS is no longer Ars.” It belongs to the world. The country 
A priest who made it one of the high places of the spirit, Jean 

Marie Vianney, was not indeed the hero one would expect to 
n.ffind being acclaimed by vast crowds of Voltaire’s compatriots 
during the nineteenth century. Yet a true hero he was, a spiritual 
genius of the first order, forerunner of the priests of the new age. 
inf He spoke the language of the heart and of the Gospel and like his 
fellow Lyonnais, Pére Chevrier, shared the anguish of today’s 
Godins, Suhards and Cardijns. 

Complicated reasonings and subtle theorisings are out of place 
k, fin thinking about the Curé of Ars. Not that he was the ignoramus 
he would have people believe. When he heard a pilgrim express 
disappointment with Ars his comment was sincere: ““You thought 
to find something here and you found nothing at all.” That is just 
what he thought of himself. His awareness of God was so keen 
that he knew the truth about men. “Just bodies and souls,” as he 
remarked about the civil dignitaries who came to present the medal 
of the Legion of Honour. 

The vine-grower from Macon was more objective when he 
reported on his return home from Ars: “I have seen God in a man.” 
Nothing less explains why more than a hundred thousand pilgrims 
journeyed to an insignificant village in the Dombes a hundred years 
ag0. They considered their pains were well rewarded if they saw the 

uré, heard him speak of God or, better still, knelt as he pro- 
ounced the words of absolution over them in the confessional. 

What they saw at Ars is quickly told. There were some three score 
peasant homes clustered about an old church which had been 
emodelled and recently ennobled with side chapels. The church 
as the attraction. Within a man was imprisoned, constrained to 
hove within the narrow space separating the confessional for men 
n the sacristy, the confessional for women in Saint John the 
Baptist’s side chapel and the pulpit. These were the lands of his 
‘Empire over souls. Here he served obedient to the demands—“Bless 
¢, Father . . .’—of an unending stream of penitents which laid its 
|foad of shame at the feet of a confessor who had learned all he 
hew of sin in the confessional. Jean Marie Vianney was always 
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under siege by pilgrims. For more than twenty years they harried 
him relentlessly and without pity. Every day, a willing victim, he 
was at their service from before dawn until hours after sunset, unt 
finally he gasped: “I can do no more.” As he lay dying he was still 
called upon to absolve. Too late, fortunately, he reflected: ‘‘When| 
came to Ars, if I could only have foreseen what sufferings awaited 
me, I should at once have died of fear.”” The weight of the world’s 
sin was forever banking down the fire of God’s love which burned 
so eagerly in his heart. When someone spoke of the delight everybody 
experienced in hearing him speak of God, the Curé explained quite 
candidly: ‘That is because the love of God is my special business,” 

Father Vianney’s international reputation as a healer of soul 
and sometimes of bodies posed many awkward questions to the 
children of revolution and romanticism. He was a sign, a herald, as 
unlikely a messenger from God as the little girl to whom a lady 
appeared at Lourdes a year before the Curé’s death. It just could 
not be that God would use such insignificant, unlettered and simple 
persons for a sublime mission. All their talk was of penance, a 
difficult prescription for the moderns. 

The damp, lock-up room which sheltered the Soubirous family 
has been styled the chapel of poverty. This title of honour fits the 
presbytery at Ars too. Here the necessities of life have been whittled 
down to the bone. The meagre furnishings and the blood stains on 
the walls show how much it hurt in the process. This humble a1en 
has stirring memories because the fierce struggles waged here for 
the souls of every next day’s pilgrims were more stubbornly pro- 
longed than the wrestlings of Jacob. Within these walls he paid 
the heavy price in meals and hours of sleep abandoned and scourgings 
too for the big fish he would land tomorrow. 

During his lifetime a legend grew up about the parish priest of 
Ars, lingering over the miracles he worked, the fierce ascetic penances 
he performed, the prophecies he was supposed to have uttered. His 
portrait was hawked about the street and lithographs of varying 
fidelity adorned countless homes. That legend has been gathering 
force since so that the shrewd, affectionate, sometimes wry country: 
man is all but lost to view behind the plaster statue relegated to its 
out-of-the-way niche. But we must not allow ourselves to b& 
dispossessed of the real Curé in this fashion, as if he stood outside 
today’s struggle for souls and had no heartening word of comfort 
to speak to us. 

Of course the Catholic world has not forgotten Ars (strange how 
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the man and the village have become synonyms!). The pilgrimage 


ilfto Ars still flourishes. The Curé has been the subject of films, 


authors have been continuously busy with his story, churches are 
dedicated to him and artists have tried, less successfully, to represent 
him. The new batch of publications to mark the centenary of his 
death mostly confirms the wisdom of returning to the old books. 
Monnin’s Life has weathered well. He knew the saint intimately, 
drew on Father Raymond’s manuscript biography and lets the 
saint speak for himself most often. Monsignor F. Trochu’s standard 
life, reprinted fox this year’s celebrations, has not been surpassed.? 
It is admirably supplemented by the official centenary album of 
pictures of people and scenes closely associated with the Curé’s 
life? Monsignor René Fourrey, bishop of the diocese in which Ars 


fis situated, introduces this handsome volume with a lively but 


substantial account of the Curé as he appeared to his contemporaries. 


Those who knew the Curé speak of a man whose unique achieve- 
ment it was to have realised the ideal of pastor of souls so perfectly 
inhimself that he made his parish to become its concrete embodiment. 
Priests still flock to Ars and are rarely disappointed, for God is in 
the air at Ars as more people than can be numbered have discovered 
to their joy. Everything about the Curé of Ars was strong, except 
his physique in later years. There was colour and iron in his 
character, warmth too and a delicate gentleness. Of all great hearts, 
as Ghéon observes, the greatest is still the heart of a saint. 

Contrary to the popular conception of a remote, somewhat 
angular ascetic, Jean Marie was sensitive to the demands of friend- 
ship, open-hearted, generous, the perfect host. The man who had 
oily three meals during Holy Week made his colleagues feel at 
home before a well-furnished table. When his relatives came to 
visit him he plied them with a variety of dishes which he sampled 
himself. ‘When we were at Ars,” his niece recalled, “‘it was like the 
day of our First Communion. No one was hungry!”’ He wrote 
warm, affectionate letters to Madame Fayot, his second mother of 


|, Le Curé d’Ars by Monseigneur F. Trochu. Paris-Lyons: Emmanuel Vitte. 
3th Edition. 


2. The Curé d’Ars. A pictorial biography. London: Burns and Oates. 35s. 
Cardinal Gerlier has written the Preface. There are informative notes on the 
one hundred and twenty plates. Some of the lithographs which annoyed the 
Curé so intensely are reproduced here. One regrets that a good sketch map, 
helpful to understand the incidents of the Curé’s early life was not added. 
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his “deserter” days and longed for an opportunity to revisit his 
dear friends in the village of Noés. 

There is not a hint of the crank, the eccentric or the man difficult 
to live with in the accounts which visitors to Ars during the Curé’ 
lifetime have left us. “‘Everyone seems to insist on seeing him and 
being heard, no matter what becomes of the Curé meanwhile; he 
will not hinder anyone . . . his patience seems positively proof 
against everything,’ reported Canon Smith of Penrith in 1854! 
Big blustering bores, like the ex-seminarist Azun de Bernetas, who 
insisted on wearing the soutane, hovered constantly about him 
with a possessory air and were endured with resignation. Bishop 
Ullathorne recalls with emotion his meeting with the Curé as “: 
moment of grace.” 

“It was as if an angel spoke through a body wasted even to death. 
To understand him one should see his face, always glowing when 
he speaks of God, always bursting into fits of tears when he thinks 
of evil.” His ‘‘calm and tranquil eyes” are always noted. “It is 
impossible to describe them. I never saw anything like them. They 
were large and dark and shone as with a light from Heaven and 
when raised seemed to look through you and far beyond.” 

He loved children and relaxed easily in their company. His 
happiest hours were those spent in their midst at La Providence. 
It had been that way since his boyhood days at Dardilly when he 
led his fellow shepherds in prayer. Everything in his later life 
sprang from home, where family prayers and talks about God 
formed the rock foundation of his character. He had been left to 
the training of two peasants, notes Joseph Vianey, who in teaching 
him to love Jesus Christ and the poor, as no one else could have 
done, gave him the knowledge more indispensable than any other to 
fit him to accomplish his mission. It was the experience of assisting 
at Mass and receiving the sacraments in hiding from hunted priests 
that aroused his interest in the priesthood. “If I were to become 
priest I would want to save many souls.” 

Jean Marie Vianney had a healthy, normal upbringing. He was 
a happy child, loved by his parents, idolised by his mother. “Ah! 

3. Quoted by Lancelot Sheppard: Portrait of a Parish Priest. London: Burns 
and Oates. 18s. This British tribute to the Curé of Ars has a good chapter 
devoted to pilgrim accounts and some useful sections on his theological for- 
mation, struggles against the demon and his message for today. For young 
readers (9-14) it is a pleasure to recommend an attractive retelling of the Curé’s 
story by the American writer Eva K. Betz: The Man Who Fought the Devil. 
Saint Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. Price $2.25. 
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she was so good. Virtue passes so easily from the hearts of mothers 
into the hearts of their children, who readily copy what they see 
them do. ‘My little Jean Marie,’ she often said to me, ‘if I were 
to see you offend God it would pain me more than if it were any of 
my other children’.’’ He looked back with nostalgia to those golden 
days. “How happy I was when I had only my three sheep and my 
ass to look after. I could then pray to God whenever I wished.” And 
pray he did most of the time. Even at the hour of siesta in the fields 
while others snored he closed his eyes and sped his thoughts to 
heaven. In his harassed years—a prisoner of grace in the confessional 
—he loved to recall those ardent, prayer-filled days. ““When I was 
alone in the fields I prayed aloud; but when I was with others I 
prayed in a whisper. There was at least some relaxation from work 
in those days; we rested after our mid-day meal before starting 
work again. I used to lie full length on the ground as the others did, 
Ipretended to sleep and prayed as hard as I could. What good days 
those were. Everything took its natural course.” 

His tutor, M. Balley, the parish priest of Ecully, was a man of 
towering stature whose exterior only hinted at the fires within. “I 
would have finished by coming to some good had it been my good 
fortune to remain always with M. Balley,” Jean Marie recalled 


| later. ‘‘ Nobody has made me see better than he the extent to which 


the soul can detach itself from the things of sense and a man come 
to resemble an angel. It was enough to have heard him say: ‘Oh! 
my God, I love you with my whole heart’ to make one want to love 
God.’’ Jean Marie loved this priest who stood by him through all 
his reverses. The memory of his true Father in God, renewed every 
morning at Mass, remained fresh with him to his dying day. “If 
I were a painter I could still sketch a portrait of him. I have met 
noble souls but none so fine as his.” As a keepsake, Jean Marie, 
normally so detached, kept on his mantelpiece M. Balley’s little 
looking-glass “‘because it had mirrored his face.” A curate’s gracious 
tribute to the memory of his parish priest! 

It was a mature man of thirty-two years who took possession of 


\Phis parish at Ars in February 1818. A programme had been suggested 


by the Vicar General. ‘““God is not much loved in this parish. It is 
for you to make Him loved there.” 

He was well fitted for his task. Everything in his years of prepara- 
tion shaped a pastor who knew his flock and could make direct 


wpcontact with them through his thorough familiarity with their 


background. At Ecully, M. Balley once replied to the question: 
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“How is Jean Marie?” “Oh! just as usual, giving away everything 
he has.”” Where the needs of Ars were great the new parish priest's 
equipment was richest. ““What is my vocation?” “Your vocation is 
to go to Heaven.” ‘“‘“How should one go to God?” “Straight like an 
airow.” That was how he went and he would show others the way. 
Now that Ars was his parish to conquer he made choice of means 
for the struggle—example first, then preaching and penance. “Have 
you done everything?” he once asked a despondent colleague. “Are 
you quite sure? Have you fasted? Have you given alms? Have you 
prayed?” Ars was no better and no woise than its neighbours. 
M. Vianney took his stand before the tabernacle from the day 
of his arrival. “‘Less fuss in the papers and more bustle around the 
tabernacle” was his success prescription. Gradually he gathered 
around him the faithful few—the nucleus of the reform. Every day 
he contacted some of his parishioners, calling at their homes, 
always at mid-day when he was sure to find the whole family at 
table. He sometimes shared their simple food. He spoke of what 
they and he well understood and biought the conversation round 
to God before he left. He acted as if he believed everything depended 


on his spending long hours before the tabernacle, cutting down on |} 


food and sleep in a veritable excess of zeal which only his tough 
constitution, inured to austerities since youth, made bearable. 

M. Vianney believed above all in the efficacy of personal contact. 
The people were quick to recognise their good fortune. ‘“We have 
a shabby church but a good parish priest.’”’ He dispensed with the 
services of a housekeeper and rarely was smoke seen to rise from 
the presbytery chimney—as infrequently as once a week, when a 
pot of potatoes was boiled as provision for the coming days. In 
their homes he was full of goodness, cheerfulness and the soul of 
affability. Little they suspected at first what deep roots virtue had 
struck in his soul. A man living close by the church, attracted by 
the light before day-break, surprised the Curé in piayer and passed 
the word around the village: “He is no ordinary man.” Soon 
everyone went to the church to find him when he was needed. There 
he poured out his soul in urgent invocations: ‘“‘My God, convert 
my parish,” as he had heard M. Balley pray aloud at Ecully. He 
moved through the fields, breviary and rosary in hand, kneeling 
on the ground at intervals. He paid in his own flesh and sleep the 
price of their conversion until one of his parishioners could remark: 
“It is not that we in Ars are better than other folk but we would 
be ashamed to behave badly with such a good parish priest.” 
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Sometimes he forgot to eat, he took the discipline regularly and 
years later dismissed the whole mammoth effort as the imprudence 
of youth. But he forced the hand of God and won his parish to 
God in ten years. It all but cost him his life but he recalled those 
solitary days with pleasure. “I often ate nothing for three whole 
days. Then God gave me everything I asked for myself and others. 
How happy I was when I was alone. I bought the scraps of bread 
given to the poor, I spent most of the nights in the church; penitents 
were not so numerous then and God gave me wonderful favours.” 

M. Vianney was a realist. He set about instructing the children, 
knowing that shame would force the parents to keep abreast of 
their offspring. ‘“‘He was so gentle,’ they remarked later, “and how 
he smiled as he looked up to heaven!” The spiritual seemed to be 
made visible in M. Vianney. 

Preaching was his heaviest cross. There were interminable hours 
conning over his extensive collection of sermons. Suitable passages 
were marked and transcribed into exercise books. The verbal 


_ mosaic was now in place, the cement of his fervent comments was 


added and it had to be memorised. He repeated it aloud several 
times and yet it sometimes happened that he lost the thread of his 


_ discourse and had to leave the pulpit. But these reverses only urged 
him to renewed efforts. “‘My dear parishioners, we must make 


every effort to go to heaven. There we shall see God. How happy 
we shall be. We can all go together in procession if the parish 
becomes good, all together with your parish priest to lead you. 
We must all go to heaven. It will spoil everything if some of you 
get lost on the way.”’ As the years went by M. Vianney’s catechetical 
instructions were more frequented by adults and even when in his 
last years he had lost his teeth and could be heard with difficulty, 
to be one of his audience was a moving experience. 

The vigour of his expressions shows he was no dullard. Sharp 
provocative images shocked his hearers to attend. “The Holy 
Spirit is our Housekeeper. . . . Prayer is heaven’s overflow. . . . 
See the power of the priest; his words make God from a piece of 
bread! That is greater than to create the world! . . . Holy Orders 


_ does not seem to be your business but it is everybody’s affair. . . . 


After God, the priest is everything. ... Abandon a parish for twenty 
years without a priest; they will worship the beasts of the fields.” 
He was in a hurry to prepare men for Paradise. To those who sought 
long interviews he replied: ‘‘We can converse in heaven.” He could 
not refuse requests for help from his neighbours and it was his 
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sermons and work in the confessional during the Mission at Trevoux 
which gave impetus to the stream of pilgrims which was to inundate 
Ars for the last twenty years of his life. 

No doubt the reformation of his parish was the hardest work of 
his life but he was preparing all unknown to himself for a vaster 
apostolate. He could write to Madame Fayot at Noés: “I havea 
small parish full of religion where God is served by every heart.” 
Victory was in sight when he could announce: “Ars is no longer 
Ars.’’ He remained always their parish priest and at the height of 
the pilgrimage parishioners had the right of ready access to their 
Father without regard to the days and nights visitors had passed 
waiting their turn at the confessional. He never felt that he had 
done enough for them. The secret of the Curé is his transparency. 
He had got himself so completely out of the way that when men 
looked they say not Jean Marie Vianney but God’s man bridging 
the gap for them. He said we should have a molten, liquid heart 
for God. He had it and was shaped accordingly. Where others 
interpose the hard core of individualism, Vianney allowed the spirit 
take over completely. “I never lost my temper with my parishioners. 
I do not think I ever denounced them.” 

**Yours is a bad book,” he told Brother Gabriel who had written 
a guide to Ars. “A bad book! How much has it cost you? I will 
compensate you now and we can burn it... . You speak of me as 
a man of virtue, as a saint, while in fact I am just nobody.”’ He 
meant it so much when he wanted to get away to peace and quiet 
to weep for his poor life. Ullathorne noted this in 1854. ““His manner 
of receiving me was as free and simple as it was full of humility 
and charity. There was nothing of a tone and gesture straining 
itself to maintain a character, but the disengaged, self-abandonment 
and simple politeness of a saint.”” Those who met the parish priest 


of Ars did not find an unreal plaster statue but a man of heart and | 


love, longing that all should love God and be as happy in doing 
so as he was. One day his assistant posed the question: “If God 
gave you the choice of going to heaven this moment or of remaining 
on earth to labour for the conversion of sinners, which would you 
do?” “I think I should remain. . . .” “Until the end of the world?” 
“Yes!’? This love of his priestly office gives substance to a remark: 
‘Ah! I know a man who will be nicely caught if he were not going 
to Heaven! I often think that even were there no life to come, it 
would be happiness enough to be able to do something for His 
glory.”’ It would be a true epitome of the Curé’s life to say that he 
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cried aloud from the depths of a truly sensitive nature: ‘“There is 
only one tragedy in life. It is to miss the opportunity of being God’s 
friend, God’s love1, God’s co-operator in peopling heaven.” 
Chesterton sees him above all else as a challenge. ““He was a 
walking contradiction: he cut across the whole trend of his time 
atright angles; quite content to know that the angle was right... . 
At the very moment when the human world seemed to have been 
enlarged beyond all limits for all to see, he declared it to be quite 
small compared with things that hardly anybody could see.” The 
world that science made needs the compassion and love which wept 
tears at Ars every time sin was mentioned. M. Vianney made his 
own the saying: “The world belongs to him that loves it most and 
proves his love.”? Twenty hours a day was not too much to show 
how much he cared and how much the priesthood mattered. “If 
you take a fish from its water it will die. You see; so it is with 
man without God.” “The pity of it! Even if God were not so good! 
But He is good, very good! Must man be such a brute with such 


a Father!” As a Villefranchois remarked. . . . It was very annoying 
that the Curé d’Ars came along to upset the smug nineteenth 
century. 


M. Vianney founded no school. His foundations are those of the 
Gospel in its simple statement of truth. His age admired theological 
and scientific formulation. How much systematic theology is there 
in his sayings and instructions? Very little, to be sure. But there is 
a wealth of what is better. He really cared so much that the com- 
placent were alarmed, shaken out of their compromise solutions 
and shamed to their knees in the presence of patient goodness, 
sincerity and love. Not every aspect of the Curé’s life is fo1 imitation. 
He had a special mission for his own day. For us it is his love to 
the extent of complete abandonment of every personal comfort that 
reminds us that this is the priestly quality the world cannot resist. 

A priest pilgrim made the comment: ‘This poor parish priest 
has no sense of propriety; he eats in the open like a beggarman; 
it’s quite beyond me.”’ Perhaps the Curé felt it was good for him 
not to be receiving bouquets all the time. He enjoyed the discom- 


fiture of the prim and no doubt chuckled as he laid false trails in 


his flight from Ars to Dardilly. Even the tavern keeper wrote to 
urge his return. They loved him, everyone, and indeed they could 
do no less in the light of what he felt for them. So back to the 
crowds he came, to the shops where they sold vile portraits of him 
and plaster statues at a dozen francs apiece. “They hang me up, 
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offer me for sale. The poor Curé d’Ars! You’d think I was a star 
turn in the dance halls.’’ His fame spread and they even wrote from 
Italy, “To Lyons near Ars,”” which must have put the Lyonnais in 
their place. 

His faith was so vivid so as to give an urgent intensity to every- 
thing he said about God. His experience in the confessional and in 
conversing with pilgrims enabled him to read human nature as an 


open book. Lacordaire felt honoured that he was asked to preach } 


from the same pulpit. M. Vianney could touch hearts, communicate 
his ardour and dealt only in the word of reality. There was point 
in everything he said, unlike most of the sermons heard in France 
at that period. 

For a man who gave himself no respite he had astonishing 
resilience. “I’ve got a good carcase. I’m as hard as nails. After two 
hours sleep or a bit of food I can set to work again. When a good 
horse has had his bite he puts his best foot forward as though it 
were a mere nothing; a good horse hardly ever lies down.” A 
parishioner aptly remarked: “He ate only to keep himself from 
dying.’ When a fellow priest spoke of the dangers of excessive 
mortifications, the Curé retorted: “When you are making for 
heaven, you don’t die of starvation.’”’ Days without suffering and 
pain were few in his life. He regarded such as lost. ‘‘He suffered 
because of not suffering enough and had asked God never to let 
him be without suffering.’’ His serenity was 1emarkable. He had 
nothing to fear. ““My wealth is invested in three persons who will 
never let me down . . . the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity . . . 
I am running no risks.” 

He needed all his reserves of patience for the pushing-about he 
got at the hands of his curate, Father Raymond. This loud-voiced, 
uncouth young man had been helped through the seminary by M. 
Vianney. When appointed to Ars he regarded it as his function to 
organise the pilgrimage on a more businesslike and regular footing. 
“T was sorry he spoke so loud because if people had heard him they 
would have thought we were at loggerheads.”” Brother Athanasius 
gives us a clear view of the situation created by the blustering, 
“practical” blunderer... ‘‘He does the Ars pilgrimage more harm 
than good; his manner towards visitors is too abrupt, he is too 
little liked by the people of Ars, who tell stories to his disadvantage 
to whoever cares to listen and above all he is not sufficiently careful 
of what he says. For instance he goes about declaring that Father 
Vianney is entering his second childhood . . . he takes to himself 
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the credit and the merit for the Curé of Ars’s good works. People 
are angry about it and are up in arms against it.”” The Curé’s 
reaction was very telling. “‘All my life I have had him riding rough- 
shod over me and it did me good.’”’ When his bishop asked how 
Father Raymond treated him he replied: “‘He did not beat me.” 

“There are two places where I can rest, at the altar and in the 
pulpit.”” Everybody agreed that “no priest ever spoke of God as 
the Curé of Ars did.”” No doubt this was the secret of his success as 
a confessor. “I will tell you my recipe . . . I give them a small 
penance and do the rest for them.’’ M. Vianney made his parish 
glow with the love of God. All the scattered flames of faith and 
love he gathered together in their parish church united in a mighty 
fire. He made the altar of Sacrifice and the table of Communion 
the heart of his parish—God’s larder, as he put it. He exemplified 
in his person what wonders grace could work in a man who lets 
God take over. His heart went out in sympathy and compassion 
to all who were wasting their time—God’s time too—in loving 
things other than God. 

He was a practical parish priest, closely in touch with his people’s 
needs. He was always doing something with the church, providing 
new schools, encouraging vocations, stirring up interest in the 
pagan missions. He was alive to the needs of the day, anxious to 
promote the apostolate of the press. “Don’t confine yourself to 
books,” he told a young author. “‘The newspapers are all-powerful. 
Try to unite your colleagues not on the world’s front but on God’s 
front.” He did Trojan work to help on the diocesan missionary 
endeavour and collected money for every good project. When the 
work of La Providence, the apple of his eye, was taken out of his 
hands, he simply said: ““We must obey. What the bishop says is 
the will of God.” He always had a special welcome for priests and 
loved to talk with them about God’s affairs. He anticipated the 
idea of the Lay Apostolate when he entrusted La Providence, the 
home for children, to lay helpers and advised the founders of the 
Hospital for Incurables in Lyons against adopting a religious habit. 
In fact he said that since they were women of the world they might 
“make up” a little. He encouraged a host of enterprises with an 
enviable prudence. ‘“‘Give me your blessing, Father.” ‘May that 
blessing, my friend, both urge and restrain you.” To a girl thinking 
of entering a convent he said: ‘“‘Marry and thus give peace to your 
family and show the world the reality of your piety.” ““My friend, 
we should not make ourselves remarked.’”’ He knew what it cost 
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to be a good priest. “I am not frightened of fatigue. . . . The cause 
of the trouble is worldly distractions; all these conversations, 
politics, magazines! Your head is chock-full of them and then you 
go to say Mass or read the breviary.”’ 

Jean Marie Baptiste Vianney founded a spiritual empire because 
he sat at home in God’s house at the centre of his parish and helped 
everyone of the three hundred uninvited pilgrims who came every 
day to Ars. 

He had a one-track mind like his Lord and the beloved disciple. 
He kept on saying God is love. “When it comes to talking about 
God I have lots of energy.”” For him, as Ghéon observes, there 
could be no serious object in the world but to convert the living 
and to pray for the dead. When he spoke the lively figures and 
echoes of his life as shepherd and farm worker gave, says Joseph 
Vianey, ‘“‘the impression of a man who in every phase of the external 
world and in all the events of life had never met with anything 
which did not remind him of God and eternity.’’ When his parish- 
ioners recalled him, they said: ‘“‘He preached especially on the love 
of God; Our Lord’s presence in the Eucharist; the Indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit in the soul.” To have lived and taught just this was 
the simple sum of his sublime achievement. He was the essential 
pastor of souls, the supreme example of the priest in the sacred 
ministry. “Such souls as his must be found on earth to make up 
for ours. They are God’s well-watered oases here below, the 
welcoming inns where God stays on when He has vainly traversed 
the barren wastes of other hearts” (Huysmans). 


PATRICK J. BROPHY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


Understanding marriage 

You see there are still some Catholics who do not understand 
what marriage is. True marriage is not a man and a woman in 
love with each other. It is a man and a woman mutually in love 
with Christ. It is He who keeps a marriage together, and it is when 
He is not there that a marriage falls apart. My wife and I are 
most truly married when we go to church together in the morning 
and when, just before we retire at night, we kneel with the children 
about us and say the Rosary. 
—JOHN C. WU in THE SIGN (January 1959) 
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Marillac Manor 
ALICE CURTAYNE 


WO notable landmarks of Catholic Worcester (Massachusetts) 

are the mammoth Saint Vincent’s Hospital and, on the opposite 

side of the road, Marillac Manor, a home for unwed mothers. 
During my first weeks in the city, the Manor had been many times 
pointed out to me by people interested in showing me around: a 
tall, white mansion, surrounded by a high wooden fence completely 
concealing the grounds and front entrance. In the explanations 
volunteered, I had learned to discern a faint undertone of puzzled 
disparagement. Here was evidently a new approach to the age-old 
problem and clearly the Catholics of Worcester were not unanimous 
about it. 

The home is dedicated to Saint Louise de Marillac, a sixteenth- 
century Fienchwoman, collaborator of Saint Vincent de Paul, as 
the care of unmarried mothers had been one of her special solicitudes. 
It was set up by Most Rev. John J. Wright when he was Ordinary 
of Worcester diocese (he is now Bishop of Pittsburgh). He explains 
how, when he began work in Boston as a young priest, he had 
frequent occasion to encounter the plight of girls in this predicament. 
The cruelty of the “‘double standard” in popular moral judgment, 
of which the girl is the victim in these cases, troubled him deeply, 
as also the complete unsuitability in many cases of the average 
bleak institutional care. He then resolved that, if it were ever in his 
power, he would attempt a solution ‘from a totally different angle. 
Marillac Manor is the embodiment of that resolve. 

I have experience of such protective homes only in Ireland and 
England—and that very briefly. My reaction in visiting them was 
always lugubrious and my memory of them is overladen with a 
sense of wretchedness which I thought inseparable from such work. 
Let me here disavow any intention of criticising those dedicated 
persons, whether in religion or not, who nobly devote their lives to 
this work. The person I am criticising is myself. Allied to the cold 
grey memories was the conviction that I was never welcomed by 
the girls in residence. I saw in their eyes either hostility or defiance, 
or just desperate endurance. This—I told myself later—is a form of 
social work which is just not my thing. When, therefore, I was 
invited to visit Marillac Manor, I went there reluctantly, hoping it 
would be a courtesy call of about twenty minutes. Its impact on me 
was so totally unexpected that actually I was there for hours and 
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afterwards it became my favourite place in Worcester. There is here 

no air of an institution. It has been my good fortune to have been 
a guest in many good American Catholic homes—serene and 
gracious places. In Marillac Manor I found the very same reassuring 
atmosphere. The girls were pleased to have me around. There wa; 
none of the usual undercurrent of icy tolerance. I could see that 
they were assessing with interest my different accent, different 
phrasing, different clothes. Here is a place (I told myself) where the 
devils have been cast out. I don’t pretend to know even yet how} 
it was done, but at least I can describe Marillac Manor. 

It is an attractive house: large enough to have a little blue-and. 
white chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is kept and where Mass} 
is said at least five days out of the seven. There are also two large 
living-rooms, a play-room, a needlework-and-craft room, a laundry 
with automatic washers and driers, a secluded terrace over-looking 
the private grounds. The interior decoration is artistic and cheerful.} 
Good pieces of china, potted plants and attractive flower 
arrangements are in evidence everywhere. A canary sings his heart} 
out in the diningroom. There is bedroom accommodation for 
twenty girls, but the number is usually smaller. The equipment js 
on a generous scale and deliberately non-austere: a snack-bar, a 
radio-record player, two television sets, a piano, facilities for many} 
games, a library, a film-projector, a number of sewing-machines} 
and typewriters, open-air cooking arrangements for outdoor meals 
in hot weather. All these things help, but they do not explain the} 
obvious success of this new approach. I have visited places where} . 
the set-up was very good, but where the air was weighted dow} 
with misery. 

The answer lies in the principles of guidance which are three:} 
affection, protection, direction. Of these, affection is the first rule of) 
the house. The booklet given to every applicant for admission} 
carries this message: 


We want you to feel secure here, to find inspiration in your} 
surroundings and joy in your activities. We hope your stay} 
with us will help you prepare for new chapters of more} 
meaningful lives. The prayers and good wishes of many} 
unknown friends, who respect you and wish to help you, art} 
with you always here. Welcome to Marillac Manor and) 
Godspeed. 


The house is under the immediate control of a resident directress, 
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ier amother whose own children are now married. She was previously 


an educationalist. Now a widow, her availability seems to have 
been providential. Almost the whole success of the project really 


ing depends on this lady, since only she is in continual, intimate daily 


contact with the girls. She is their confidante and to say that she 
is accessible to them at all times hardly describes the closeness of 
her association with them. In maintaining the family atmosphere, 
she never receives a visitor without telling them who it is and the 
reason for the visit. She has no life apart from them. Her desk, at 
which she deals with correspondence and accounts, is set up in 


"| the principal living-room, off which is the chapel, so that she really 


works in a kind of thoroughfare. Her own room opens off the first 
floor living-room and is invaded all evening by the sound of the 
television as well as by any of the girls wishing to consult her on a 
thousand and one trivialities. Actually she says there are no 


‘| trivialities, because what is important to them is important to her. 


She spends all her evenings in their midst. In her function as mother 
of a well-ordered home, this dedicated person has no privacy, but 
what mother has? 

She is assisted by an Advisory Board, which meets regularly and 
consists of handpicked members of the community: a lawyer, the 
-bursar of a neighbouring college, an architect and an engineer who 
advises on house problems; a Jewish woman of deep human 
sympathies; a district fire chief who sees to safety precautions and 
fire drills, a psychiatrist, a nurse (incidentally a non-Catholic), who 
isa doctor’s wife; an interior decorator; a woman who holds public 
office as a Senator; a nun who is head of a hospital obstetrical ward; 
afew fathers of families who are also good community workers. 
In fact, the community resources of intelligence and goodwill are 
pooled for the voluntary assistance of Marillac Manor. The directress 
isalso helped in-the house by a resident qualified nurse, who keeps 
a watchful eye on the girls’ health; by a devoted cook and by two 
other women who take turns in standing by in the cook’s off-duty 
periods. All these people seem to be imbued with the same deep 
affection and concern for the girls in their care. 

The second principle of guidance—protection—is scrupulously 
carried out. The house is never open to local callers and still less 
of course to visiting tours. The residents may at stated times receive 
their own visitors who enter by a separate door into a part of the 
house divided into small private reception rooms. The only persons 
outside the Manor who know the identity of any girl are those in 
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whom she herself has confided. I never heard one of their surnames, 
Only priests or strangers from afar (like myself) are allowed free 
right of entry. No one else, except members of the Advisory Board, 
may visit Marillac Manor. But this protection is winningly combined 
with a generous measure of peisonal freedom to the girls. 

A varying period of from three to five months is spent in Marillac, 
From the date of admission, the girls are under the care of an 
attending physician, who sees them weekly in a clinic attached to 
the Manor, although separated from the living quarters. There isa 
staff nurse also in attendance at the clinic to help the doctor. The 
maternity ward is not here but in the nearby Saint Vincent’s Hospital. 
The protection of the girls is carried far beyond Marillac. They are 


received in the maternity section of the hospital under assumed}, 


names and no one on the nursing staff knows who they are. Infants 
for adoption are given into the care of a Sister belonging to the 
Saint Agnes Guild and she is never told the mother’s name. The 


infant’s baptismal record is impounded in the archives of the City|. 


Hall, where—according to the Massachusetts State law—no one 
is allowed access to it. I visited the Sister who takes such exquisite 
care of the UWI’s (unwed mother infants) until they are placed for 
adoption. Sister’s world is on the top floor of the Saint Agnes 
Guild building, where every minute of her days is consecrated to 
infant care in the maximum perfection. Hospitalisation terminates 
each girl’s connection with Marillac Manor. She is helped to 
return home, or to school, or to secure employment, but, for 
obvious reasons—she is not encouraged to revisit the Manor. 

As to the direction, this is most compassionate, unobtrusive and 
very skilful. Every girl in the Manor has to make two formidable 
decisions: one concerns the fate of her child, and the other her life 
when she leaves the home. Most of the girls are too immature to be 
expected to make the right decisions without considerable help. 
Yet a decision is never made for them. They are guided to the point 
where they can decide. But there is no rule of thumb; no mass 
ordering. An infinity of different factors is involved in each case: 
the girl’s age, her home background, her religion, her parents’ 
attitude, the character of the man concerned, her personality and 
capacities. Each case, therefore, has to be considered separately. 
In most cases marriage is not advisable in the near future because 
of the youth of the two people (fourteen and sixteen are the average 
age); or because the man is usually the type with whom the possibility 
of successful marriage is too remote; that is to say, supposing he 
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wants marriage, only too often he cannot even be traced. But if 
the two in question really want to marry and the future looks 
momising, then they are helped to get married. When there can be 


al marriage, the infant is usually placed for adoption. If this be the 


decision, then the mother is allowed a whole year before she need 


‘Iutify it, again according to State law. The infant is placed for 


adoption, but the mother can claim it back within a year if she 
sueceeds during that period in working out a plan to look after it. 
Meanwhile, at Marillac, direction flows into her mind through 
many channels. If she is not a Catholic (and this work is not limited 
toany race, creed or class), she receives the same continuing counsel 
as everyone else from the resident directress. When the Home was 
‘opened, the Council of Protestant Churches was invited to appoint 
achaplain to visit the non-Catholic girls and his wife also sees them. 
As for the Catholics, a priest comes once a week to hear Confessions 
and different priests say the daily Mass. When Bishop Wright was 
in Worcester he made it a point to do so frequently. Special retreat 
days are conducted for them at the Cenacle Convent, Lancaster. 
All the girls continue to take counselling at the Manor from the 
social worker through whom they came there. They may also write 
any question troubling them on a slip of paper and leave it in a 
Question Box. An evening Question Box period is taken regularly 
by a priest. Again it was Bishop Wright himself who took this 
Question Box period during all the formative years of Marillac 
Manor. The procedure is to take the anonymous slips of paper and 
answer them to the whole group together. It is conducted with a 
cheerful informality that often sparks off a discussion which (to me, 
anyhow, the listener from afar) is amazing in its revelation of the 
girls’ minds. I never heard an admonition, or even mention of a 
sinful relationship. The positive slant sufficiently conveyed all that 
need be said about the past. The whole emphasis was on a happy, 
hopeful future and the place in the Providence of God of tragedies 
like these when those involved come to love Him. 
Of course the girls’ progress towards a new life is helped, too, 
by the method of selection. They are usually received through 
Catholic charities and have at least one factor in common: that 
they deplore their position and have a keen desire to be rehabilitated 
morally and socially. They are further screened by a psychiatrist, 
who does not recommend for admission any girl whom she finds 
with a marked inability to adjust herself to community living. 
Otherwise, there is no means test for admission. Marillac Manor 
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is one-third self-supporting, but no girl is refused admission on the 
score of being unable to pay. The remainde1 of the Manor’s revenue 
is derived from diocesan projects and from personal contributions, 

Finally, the time-table—this is very elastic. There are really only 
such regulations as have to be observed in any well-conducted 
family home, where people keep reasonable hours and in which 
no-one’s rights are violated. Attendance at Mass and night prayers 
is optional. Persuasion is preferred to regimentation. The directress 
told me that she is prepared to accept “‘all but unbearable conduct,” 
Breakfast is not a community meal. Each girl is allowed to “fix” 
it for herself, as she likes it, and when. The girls have complete 
kitchen facilities. The greater part of the cooking is done for them 
but they are encouraged to produce special dishes of their own fancy, 
They do the remainder of the housework, with the exception of 
polishing floors. Each girl also does her own laundry. Tuition is 
given to them in ceramics in a nearby Girls’ Club to which they 
have private access from the grounds. They are also taught in 
Marillac cookery, sewing and music. Mornings are spent beween 
housework, needlework, cookery, ceramics, music and singing 
practice. Afternoons are devoted to rest periods and occupations 
of their choice. The gitls are encouraged to bring their hobbies to 
the Manor: musical instruments, arts and crafts material, handwork 
of any kind and books can be interesting and helpful to all the 
girls. 

In November next, this Home will be in existence for three years. 
During that period it has befriended over two hundred girls and 
helped them through a critical period in their lives. A second 
application for admission has never been received. Many of the 
girls have returned to school or gone on to successful college careers. 
Some of them are now holding posts of distinction in professional 
and commercial life. The Marillac office files are already bulging 
with letters of gratitude and appreciation. The case histories are 
positive proof that in all cases of which there is continuing knowledge 
there was complete moral and social rehabilitation. 

Fully to understand the work, one should observe it over a period 
of some months. I was privileged to have the franchise of the Manor 
and, in availing of that permission, I became very attached to the 
place. In Ireland, the majority of girls of the same age group would 
be barely emerging from childhood and still completely immersed 
in their school world. These American youngsters are victims of a 
civilisation, accepted because they have never known any other, 
which they met as they best knew how. I learned from them more 
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than I could possibly have communicated. Their conversation and 
their confidences were more revelatory of the core of American life 


Us. § than anything else that came within my experience in the United 


States. 
One who stands out in my memory is a girl whom II] call Ruth. 


I met her shortly after she arrived at the Manor. She was a plain 
little one, sixteen or seventeen. Her lanky, stringy hair hung unevenly 
around her neck. She had a putty-coloured complexion, wore 
double-lensed glasses and her expression was blank. She seemed 
to be in poor physical shape, her ankles very swollen and puffy and 
she walked with the stoop of an elderly woman. The other girls 
complained that she got up too early and was moping around the 
house in the dawn. She said sullenly that she couldn’t sleep. It 
seemed she wasn’t eating either. I tried to engage her in conversation 
but she was encased in a shell of self-defensive silence. There was 
not a flicker of interest in the lack-lustre eyes that avoided everyone 
from behind the thick lenses. It was ten days before I saw her again 
and meanwhile she had been enfolded in that reassuring “affection 
and protection.” The alteration in her appearance was so dramatic 
that I did not recognise her. She was actually sitting in front of me, 
smiling composedly, and I was asking her: ‘“‘Where’s Ruth?” The 
resident nurse, who is nearly the same age as the girls, had given 
her a home perm. The doctor had prescribed tablets which restored 
her ankles to normal size and enabled her to walk. A faint colour 
had crept into her cheeks and she was clearly taking a new pride in 
her appearance. The point that touched me deeply was the way the 
other girls had spontaneously co-operated in helping her; their 
attitude certainly endorsed the principles of guidance. They com- 
plained no longer and anyhow she was sleeping and eating more 
normally. But it was the transformation in her expression that 
shook me: steady, dark eyes with a new depth in them met mine; 
she had a new air of serenity. She was still Ruth but she was a 
totally different person. Only complete inward renewal could have 
done it and it had taken just ten days of the new approach. People 
familiar with the work here speak of the miracles of Marillac. Ruth 
is one of them whom I will always remember. She convinced me 
with absolute certainty that in this point of time and in this particular 
corner of the United States, Marillac Manor is the answer to what 
is possibly one of the most embarrassing problems of the western 
world. 
ALICE CURTAYNE 

Downings House, Prosperous, County Kildare 
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Renunciation 


JOHN C. KELLY 


ENUNCIATION is not popular. Many people fear an 

dislike the idea not so much because of the hardship implied 

for which it was always unpopular, but rather because the 
feel it is too negative. They feel, perhaps vaguely, that it has bea 
overstressed and overdone. Such people no longer admire hysterical 
holy pictures in which a gaunt and forbidding saint, holding; 
scourge and a skull (symbols of renunciation), rolls his eyes awa 
from the world of suffering and work and joy to some anaemi 
universe of the spirit. They crave a Catholicity in which the 
central positive truths are brought to the fore. They want to accept 
to accept life and creation because these things are God-given 
They want to accept, as far as possible, the full human experieng 
and to integrate it with their Christianity. Their desire is to harmonis 
and orchestrate as many as possible of the separate notes in God’ 
creation into a new symphony of living significant for their tim 
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THE LIFE—THEME IN THE GOSPEL 


Such a desire is good and proper. Creation, in order that it maj 
take its place in God’s plan, depends on its proper use by Christian 
(Romans 8: 20-22). Only if creation is accepted by Christians ca 
all things be brought together in Christ. Whatever we shun we shu! 
out from Christ. Besides, the acceptance of life is preached clearl 
by Christ Himself. 

Open Saint John’s Gospel and this is clear. In order to enter th 
Kingdom of Heaven a man must be born again of water and spifi 
(John 3: 1-15). He must be born again to a new life. The new lif 
does not take away from his human mode of living but permeate 
it and elevates it to the level of the Divine. Everyone that drank 
the well-water at Sichar would thirst again but 


whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shal 
never thirst but the water that I shall give him shall becom 
in him a fountain of water springing up into everlasting life 
(John 4: 13). 


It is a question of accepting the gift of God. Christ’s role and missiot 
is to slake our deepest desires. His part is to fill us out: ours, to & 
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fulfilled. Negative renunciation, a refusal to live, seems to have no 
place here. 
ai Water, in a desert country, is infinitely desirable and necessary 
i for life but solid food is also needed. In the sixth chapter of Saint 
ied John’s Gospel Christ speaks of Himself as “‘the bread of life” that 
br “giveth life to the world” (John 6: 32-58). “If anyone eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever’’ (v. 51). ‘“‘Unless ye eat of the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have not life in you” (v. 53). 
{To as many as believe in Him and receive Him in the Eucharist 
“f Christ will give life so that believers will abide in Christ and He, 
with His plentitude of life, will abide in them (v. 56). 
"| This is far from the pallid refusing of life sometimes implied by 
} the word “renunciation.” Not refusal but acceptance is required of 
us: the acceptance of His Life Who is the source and fullness of all 
. plife. Indeed, our fulfilment by Christ is the theme of Saint John’s 
last chapters (John 14-17). We are made perfect in unity by sharing, 
through Christ, in the life of the Father and the Holy Ghost. 
Everything here is splendidly positive. The Christian may not 
renounce life but, on the contrary, he must accept it in forms ever 
more rich and luxuriant. 


The thief cometh not but to steal and kill and destroy; I came 
that they may have life and have it abundantly (John 10: 10). 


THE RENUNCIATION—THEME IN THE GOSPEL 


At right angles to the Life-theme in the Gospels runs another line 
of thought. This other motif might be called, with propriety, the 
Death-theme and to ignore it is to be left with an insipid and 
unreal idea of Christ’s teaching. Death accompanies life as the 
shadow the substance: acceptance goes hand in hand with 
renunciation. At first sight, we must admit, the Death-theme looks 
like a threat to the full acceptance of life. 


Saint Paul 
Christ’s teaching on the “new life’’ is associated with Baptism. 
Saint Paul associates death, as well as life, with that sacrament. 


Know ye not, that as many of us as were baptized unto Christ 
Jesus, we were baptized unto his death? We were buried 
therefore with him through this baptism unto death, that as 
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Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of th 
Father, so we also should walk in newness of life. For if we 
have become one with him in likeness of his death, why, then, 
we shall also be in the likeness of his resurrection (Romans 
6: 3-5). 


The final achievement of life is the main thing but that life comes 
only through some kind of death. To accept a new intensity and 
glory of life we must, somehow or other, die a death. Now death 
is a renunciation and a symbol of renunciation. It is turning one’s 
back on life and living. It is a negative and final attitude of refusal. 
He who dies accepts no more. 

Saint Paul, of course, constantly speaks of Christianity as a 
finding of life through death: of acceptance through renunciation. 
But it would be wrong to think that this is exclusively Pauline. It 
is the clear teaching of Christ in the gospel. 


The Beatitudes 

Blessed are, the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of the 
heavens (Matthew 5: 3). 

Those are blessed who find themselves so detached from riches, 
honours, pleasures and all other creatures of God that the spirit 
of dispossession, of poverty, of renunciation has entered into their 
souls. It is second nature in them to renounce. 

Christ’s followers will be blessed when, deprived of loved persons 
or things, they mourn (Matthew 5:4). They are “meek”: often 
renouncing the strong and natural urge to defend themselves with 
ardour (Matthew 5: 5). 

When they are persecuted and reviled they rejoice in thei 
renunciation of honour: even though honour is their due (Matthew 
5: 10-12). 

Renunciation seems to be the characteristic Christian trait 
underlying the teaching of the Beatitudes. Not the accepting and 
sanctifying of natural urges but their suppression seems to be the 
teaching of Christ here. The Christian, it would appear, is a mild 
and harmless kind of man: his humanity softened and subdued, 
his vital forces weakened and diminished. Is this possible? 


The Sermon on the Mount 
In the same Sermon on the Mount, the famous passage occuts 
in which we are instructed to pluck out our right eye and cut of 
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our right hand if they “‘scandalise” us (Matthew 5: 29-30). This is 
plain renunciation. Yet it does not frighten us because it is so 
clearly concerned with the extreme measures sometimes necessary 
to avoid sin. Once there is question of sin it is necessary to be 
intransigent. Indeed, in some places today, such extreme measures 
may be the ordinary thing. 

We must renounce the spirit of revenge and vindictiveness 
(Matthew 5: 38-41). The desire to take retaliatory action, to restore 
(as we say) the order of justice was as strong in the Jews as it is in 
us. The ancient Jewish law of “Eye for Eye”’ and “Tooth for Tooth” 
was Meant as an imp1ovement on older laws by which much more 
than an eye might be asked for an eye and the whole head taken 
for a lost tooth. Christ did away with this law of “‘just”’ revenge. 


But I tell you not to resist the evil-doer. Nay, whosoever 
smiteth thee upon thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And to him that would go to law with thee and take thy tunic, 
give up thy cloak also. And whosoever compelleth thee to go 
one mile, go with him twain (Matthew 5: 39-41). 


Perhaps no part of Christ’s teaching has been so watered down in 
the past. Renunciation here goes as far even as our rights in justice. 
Yet many Christians are not frightened by such an attitude. They 
even find this meek strength more acceptable than the uneasy 
readiness greatly to find quarrel in a straw. 


And when ye fast, wear ye not gloomy looks, as do the 
hypocrites; for they disfigure their faces in order that they may 
be seen by men to fast. But thou, when fasting, anoint thy 
head and wash thy face, in order that thou mayest not be 
seen by men .. . (Matthew 6: 16-17). 


The teaching on fasting can be applied to the renunciation of 
any bodily pleasure. But it is put in such a pleasing, cheery way 
here that it hardly appears in a negative aspect at all. 

But the advice on not laying up 


treasures on earth, where moth and rust consume, and where 
thieves break through and steal (Matthew 6: 19-20) 


causes a sinking feeling in the stomach. It has an air of pusillanimity 
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about it that seems to threaten positive living. It may be better to 
give hostages gladly to fortune. It may be better to love transient 
things one is certain to lose. To renounce perishable things because 
they are perishable may betray a certain cautious self-seeking in 
the love. 

Finally Christ admonishes us that we must enter into life by the 
narrow way because 


narrow is the gate and close the way that leadeth to life 
(Matthew 7: 13-14). 


This certainly means a renunciation of the broad way that leads 
to destruction but the necessity of such a renunciation surprises 
no one. Life, the development of all vital potentialities, obviously 
requires great effort even if lived on a purely natural level. Life 
means choice and renunciation. To choose what is human, to live 
at all worthily, is to renounce what is inhuman. The life without 
choice is not worth living. 


The Parables 

Renunciation in the parables of the kingdom is the same. It is 
the abnegation necessarily involved in the act of choosing. 

A man finds a treasure in a field “‘and in his joy selleth all that 
he hath” and buys the field. Another, “a merchant in search of 
goodly pearls . . . when he hath found one pearl of great price, 
he goeth and selleth all that he hath and buyeth it” (Matthew 
13: 44-46). 

The sacrifice of all is made in order to acquire the precious 
something beside which all else is worthless. Such singleness of 
mind and purpose involves renunciation but no adult will see here 
any refusal of life, any timidity in living. Only children object to 
such sacrifices and to be able to count the world well lost for a 
cause or a person is to live with sincerity and vivid directness. 


Poverty 
The young man asked Christ 


What good work am I to do in order to have life everlasting? 
(Matthew 19: 16-22). 


The answer imposed no renunciation beyond what is required for 
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wise choice: he must sell all and buy the pearl of great price, he must 
keep the commandments. The commandments are quite positive 
although they are expressed in a negative form as prohibitions. 
“Thou shalt not kill’ means that life must be protected. “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery’’ implies that sex must be protected and 
reverenced. “Thou shalt not steal” is a vindication of the rights of 
private property and the prohibition of false testimony binds one 
to safeguard the truth. The other commandments are positive even 
in form. 

But the young man wanted more. He would be an apostle and 
perfect in his devotion. 


If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou hast and give to the 
poor—and thou shalt have treasure in the heavens—and come 
follow me (Matthew 19: 21). 


Again, this causes little alarm in modern minds. That religious and 
priests should profess poverty and be poor excites no anxiety. 
That the wise man, the man close to God, should be free of the 
desire for material possessions is a conviction not confined to 
Christianity at all. The Buddhist holy man, with his begging bowl, 
is known and reverenced all over the East. There is even anxiety that 
Christian priests are not poor enough. 

Not merely priests but lay-folk too find the renunciation of 
wealth not just a sympathetic doctrine but almost a necessary one. 
Perhaps it is contempt for sour grapes but detachment from 
“mammon” (Matthew 6:24) presents few difficulties to most 
people nowadays because wealth is so insecure that to attach 
oneself to it would be mad. 


RECONCILIATION OF THE TWO THEMES 


There is then some apparent conflict in Christ’s teaching that 
following Him means acceptance of life and, at the same time, 
renunciation unto death. Let us try to resolve, as far as possible, 
this mysterious conflict. 


Not Isolating Texts 

We must be careful not to make the mistake of keeping our 
ideas isolated. We must be careful not to overstress the aspect that 
most appeals to us while overlooking what we dislike. Especially 
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when one is trying to understand the Gospels, the temptation to 
take one text, or series of texts, in isolation from all the rest isa 
common one. 

It is the nature of human speech that one cannot easily say two 
things at the one time. So, many statements, balancing and shading 
the meaning, are necessary to express the speaker’s full intention. 
Christ was subject to this limitation of human speech and we must 
not isolate partial aspects of His message from the whole. We must 
try to hold all aspects in our mind at once. 

The Jews and Romans thought Christ’s death the end. He had, 
they thought, been forced to renounce life and now He was finished. 
But the renunciation of life was not an isolated attitude for Christ. 
It was merely a means, chosen by His omnipotence, to a fuller 
life: a life that could be shared with His followers. Christ’s rejection 
of life throws light on what abnegation must mean for Christians. 

It is crucial, as well, to remember here that what is positive 
comes first. What is negative must take second place and be judged 


good or bad by the positive element. Act comes before potency. 

Death, for Christ, was a means, chosen by Himself, to a fuller, 
fruitful life. Renunciation, for the Christian, is a means to fuller 
living: a means to more perfect acceptance. The rightness of 
renunciation must be judged by the intensity of life that results 
from it: by the open-hearted attitude of acceptance that results 
from it. Renunciation is not an end in itself. The tendency to 
renounce and to restrict one’s vitality is, ordinarily speaking, 
something that must be kept subservient to the more important, 
positive effort of living and accepting. 

Here, with the best will in the world, it is possible to go wrong. 
There is need here for skilful “‘discernment of spirits.”” Renunciation 
is fatally attractive to certain kinds of person: the negative type, 
the timid, the devitalised. Strangely enough it attracts the proud 
and the impatient too—especially when they are frustrated. Some 
ill-informed people (like Ignatius of Loyola in the beginning of his 
conversion) see in isolated renunciation the essence of Christianity. 
With such people there is real danger that Christianity may become 
a completely negative thing. Renunciation is so much easier than 
acceptance for”them (especially if the death-wish is strong) that 
they take to it naturally and with relief. With relief, because it is! 
easier to withdraw completely from creatures than to strive rightly | 
to accept and use them. To say “‘no”’ brings none of the complications ' 
that follow on saying “‘yes.” 
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Not Insulating Knowledge 

In understanding the gospel we must take into account everything 
in the gospel and, as well, everything the Church teaches. Not 
merely that but, so that our Christianity be neither naive nor 
pedantic, we should bring all our knowledge—teligious and secular 
—to bear on the gospel text. Only thus can we hope that fragmentary 
ideas will take their right place in relation to one another and make 
up a true picture of the complex thing Christianity is. Thus, in any 
discussion of renunciation, the Church’s attitude to human nature 
must be first considered. 


Human Nature and Original Sin 

The Church has always been on the side of human nature. 
Catholic teaching (as well as steering clear of ridiculous optimisms) 
has always resisted the different forms of pessimistic manicheism 
that saw mankind as, in one way or another, foul. The Church’s 
main argument—used by Saint Irenaeus in his time—is the fact of 
the Incarnation. God was made Man: the Word was made Flesh. 
By that fact God set His seal on the essential goodness of human 
nature which is, after all, the most splendid of His material creatures: 


' the microcosm. If it was possible for God to become Man, human 


nature is fundamentally good and not simply to be rejected. 

The doctrine of Original Sin is no condemnation of human nature. 
The wound in man, inflicted by Original Sin, is not to be understood 
as if something essentially human had been lopped off in punishment 
or as if some of the elements making up a human personality had 
been corrupted or befouled. We lost something by Original Sin: 
something of the greatest price. But what was lost was in no way 
our right as men and what is left behind is essentially good. 


Integrity 

The effect of Adam’s sin which most affects us here is our loss 
of integrity. Integrity may perhaps be conceived as a “built-in” 
central control in every human personality by virtue of which the 
tight and proper function of each element in the personality, in 
respect to itself and the whole organism, was guaranteed. With 
integrity a man could control his feelings, emotions and passions: 
suppressing them or calling them up in the degree required by his 
rational faculties. Without this completely gratuitous gift, which 
was Over and above everything that human nature could demand 
as a right, the different elements in a man’s personality get out of 
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hand. Instead of the human personality being a beautifully 
harmonious and ordered thing it can, as we well know, become an 
anarchy. 

Analogously, in a cancerous growth, a cell in the human body 
begins to live its own life apart from the life of the whole organism: 
it proliferates. The result is very “good” for the cell but bad for the 
body. So, in a man, anger is a perfectly good and necessary passion 
making possible vigorous action in the face of difficult obstacles, 
Christ was angry with the buyers and sellers in the Temple (John 
2: 13-17). But, good as anger is, it can develop “selfishly” and lead 
us into imprudent and harmful actions of which our human wisdom 
cannot approve. 


Asceticism 

Integrity was not returned to us by Christ’s Redemption. We 
received instead a better gift: the gift of actual graces “tailored” 
to suit each moment of our lives and each idiosyncratic quirk of our 
personality. By the aid of these graces and our own effort of 
asceticism we are meant to restore the balance and harmony to our 
humanity. Once again we must take control. 

T seem to beg the question by saying ‘‘our own effort of asceticism” 


which, of course, implies renunciation. But “renunciation” here [ 


means something very positive. We do not renounce human nature 
‘ by asceticism. We renounce anarchy. To think otherwise is to think 
nonsense because we cannot escape from being human. We must 
be men. The mistaken notion—fostered perhaps by the unhappy 
way spiritual writers chose to express themselves—that we can be 
something more or even other than human is a chimera. We cannot 
be angels even in heaven. We are spiritual-material composites and 
our destiny is to be made sons of God while remaining men. 

Indeed the logical order of things should surely be that we first 
be human, in the full and proper sense, and then sons of God. 
We should be men before we can be holy men. Moreover, to 
renource or try to renounce human nature as, we know, serious 
effects. Human nature hits back in different and ugly forms of 
neurosis. 


Renunciation in Practice 

Only in comparatively rare cases does God choose a person for 
whom, in view of an extraordinary destiny, total renunciation, the 
obliteration of self (and it would appear of human nature) becomes 
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the rule and the end of life. The initiative here must be left to God. 
To choose such a life for oneself is presumptuous. 
Normally we may and must renounce only what is not genuinely 


human. We must renounce sin because it turns us away from our 
meaning which is in God. Sin makes nonsense of us. 

We may not renounce self but only selfishness. Selfishness must 
be renounced because it is destructive of life and the root of sin. 
We are not designed to be selfish and, if we love only the things 
that are our own or if we pamper one element in our personality 
at the expense of the rest, our human-ness will suffer. We shall be 
maimed or distorted. In this sense to live by the saying of Christ 


whosoever would save his life shall lose it and he that hateth 
his life in this world shall keep it (Matthew 16: 25) 


is, sometimes even for the preservation of sanity, a desperate 
necessity. 
To be human we must choose to be so: because we are not fixed 


in the human pattern as an animal is fixed in his pattern by instinct. 
To be human one must choose and select and to choose means to 
renounce all that one does not choose. One renounces inhumanity. 

It will be thought that this way of looking at renunciation makes 
life too easy; nothing could be easier than allowing oneself to be 
human. In fact nothing in life is more difficult: nothing more easily 
or more often shirked. Renouncing the inhuman or sub-human in 
wi life causes more suffering than a life-time of hair-shirts and 
asting. 


Being Human 

To be human, as Christ meant, is a task of the greatest difficulty, 
involving all one’s time, almost infinite labour, care, attention, 
concentration, immense thought and delicacy. Even to know what 
aman should be like may need long meditation on Christ’s words 
helped out by much critical experience and study. History, literature 
and science can help in distinguishing what is truly human from 
what merely appears to be so. 

The natural virtues, so troublesome and so neglected, must be 
acquired. We must be sufficiently knowledgeable, cultured, diligent, 
graceful, gracious, tactful and self-critical. We must be sympathetic 


and free of prejudice. We must be generous, cheerful, kind and 
open-hearted.'‘ We must not shirk the labour of enlarging our ideas 
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and stretching our minds. We must be professionally more than 
competent. Being human is a long, painful task that (because of 
one’s mistakes) has often to be undone and restarted. It is not easy, 


Mortification 

It will always be necessary to pray and to stiffen resolve and f , 
exercise self-control by voluntary acts of self-denial. But these 
“‘mortifications” must be kept in their place. Self-denial or (let us 
call it by its proper name) selfishness-denial is a means to self. 
acceptance. To see renunciation this way is not to escape hardship, 
One must die many times to selfishness and laziness on this long 
road through life. 

The pain caused by becoming human is however a meaningful 
pain and therefore easier to bear. It arises out of a life-giving activity: 
it is a legitimate suffering. Some, frightened of and vaguely shirking 
their set-task of being human and therefore feeling obscurely guilty, 
substitute illegitimate suffering of their own choosing. Some of the 
neuroses are just this substitution of illegitimate suffering for the 
painful acceptance of and coping with life. Thus it can be an 
aberration to substitute voluntary “‘mortifications” and long prayers 


wm 


(penances rather than prayers) for the strenuous effort needed tof , 
become and remain human all one’s life long. Yet, to make that 
effort is the only “solid” virtue. Q 
JOHN C. KELLY f , 

Belvedere College, Dublin a 

ic 
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Honouring the Apostles 

Ba headh so immorro ni dia chrabadh .i. fodail bidh agus lenna} 
cecha féile apstail in cach ardcill i nOsraigi. al 


—ZCP XII 291. fF 
—DONNCHADH REAMHAR, Ri Osraighe. | 


This was some of his piety—the distributing of food and ale} |, 
(drink) on every feast of an apostle in every chief church 1} jj 
Osrai. 
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Journey with Newman to New _ 
Hampshire 


> JOHN QUINLAN 


MNHE snow had begun to melt and this campus of Notre Dame, 
which dominates ancient prairies, was hidden in fog. No 
planes left the ground at South Bend that morning and that 

is why I found myself talking on the phone with the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Boston. I hadn’t expected him to answer the call, 
and since, when he did, his strong voice was unmistakable, I kept 
calling him “Father” to induce the fiction that I was giving my 
message to his secretary. There is nothing, however, that forbids 
cardinals to take messages from strangers and those who have 
heard of the reputation of the Cardinal of Boston will know that 
he is one of the last people in the Church to refuse doing a favour. 
I would be delayed in reaching Boston where the chaplain of the 
Newman Centre at Dartmouth College was waiting for me to 
start our journey to Hanover, New Hampshire, where on the 
chaplain’s invitation I was to give three lectures. In this fog-crisis 
my only slender link with the chaplain was the knowledge that 
he was due to meet Cardinal Cushing before coming to meet me 
at the Lady Chapel in Boston Airport. Timing was of the essence 
of the situation since Hanover is a three-hour drive from Boston 
and tye first lecture was at 8 p.m. that night. All went well, and 
when the plane reached Boston at the end of our flight over the 
ice-bound continent the chaplain was there, having been accurately 
briefed by the cardinal. 

Coming in over Boston which I had never seen, I had, to use the 
correct and current anthropological nuance, an access of ancestor- 
worship, and fell to thinking of all the generations of my race who 
found their home there. I remembered that until 1863 or there- 
abouts Catholic priests were forbidden to visit the Boston hospitals 
to minister to the dying Irish, and the thought brought other 
teflections. 

On a Catholic campus today one hears not infrequently that the 
Irish-American Catholic is uncultured and anti-intellectual. This 
little game is most popular among certain immigrant professors 
from lands beyond the Danube and the Elbe, and there is quite a 
share of irony in the situation as one watches them teach in buildings 
donated by O’Learys, Hurleys and O’Connors. Of course, it may 
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well be that tight-fistedness is a hidden ingredient in intellectualism, 

One such professor, a priest with an international reputation, 
thinking I was a Hungarian Jesuit, which is strange because there 
are a few Kerrymen who do not yet speak Hunggerian, told me that 
the Church in America is ruined by the Irish who are so anti. 
intellectual that even in Ireland all intellectuals are driven from the 
Church. When I asked for an example he mentioned George 
Bernard Shaw. The other examples, of course, are always Yeats, 
Synge, O’Casey and Joyce. Since of these only the last was a 
Catholic, and since one frequently meets people who claim that 
bon gré mal gré they were attracted to the Church on reading 
Joyce, it may well be that some Hungarian Jesuitry is being subtly 
distilled in the bogs of Ireland. 

It is well to remember that it is scarcely a generation since the 
Irish Catholics of America came down from the barricades and 
climbed out of the foundations of their churches. Some people, 
I know, want everything and there are possibly races where men 
go into battle with scores of Beethoven in their pockets and odd 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in their knapsacks. 

More often than one expects, one also meets in the academic 
communities young professors, some of them priests, who are 
ashamed of their Irish names. They would gladly settle for names 


like Van Gogh or Pasternak. Their shame seems to be that when } 


their forebears left Ireland there was no museum of Modern Art 
in Cashel, no symphony orchestra in Kells. All this is, I fear, an 
instance of a very short memory and, especially in the case of the 
priests, of the substitution of aesthetic enchantment for the Burning 
Bush. Such reflections are inevitable when an Irishman looks down 
the glide-path of the plane on the city of Boston, remembering the 


days when the capital of New England was for his people one of | 


the “‘Gaps of Danger’’. 
The chaplain from Dartmouth is Irish-American, a strong: 


minded, compassionate priest. A native of Boston, he tells, as we | 


pass through Salem County, many stories with the Irish emphasis 
on persons about Cardinal O’Connell and the famous James 
Michael Curley. 

New Hampshire is a beautiful state. If one imagines that part of 
Wicklow around Powerscourt or that part of Killarney, south of 
Muckross, deep in snow for many months in winter, the picture 
is adequate. The roofs have a very steep pitch; mothers pull their 
babies along on sleds; a rider on a horse with very shaggy coat 
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turns off into a country road lined with tall poles to mark the track 
against the snows. The whole landscape has a geographical chastity 
about it. 

Dartmouth College in the little town of Hanover is an Ivy League 
school which is to say that it belongs to that group of schools 
which have a social prestige not unlike Oxford and Cambridge in 
England. It must be the most beautiful campus in the country. 
The buildings are all in the colonial style, one of the most gracious 
in the history of architecture. The school has about 3,000 students 
(400 Catholics) and the library is one of the very finest in the nation. 
Hanover Inn, hearty with all the warmth of certain nineteenth 
century novels, stands on the edge of the great square, and all 
around are hills and woods and the silence of the snows. Occum 
Pond, a name with resonances like the Mill on the Floss, is at one 
end of the campus and, beyond, the golf-course rambles into the 
hills. We watched the children of the town skiing like merry comets 
down the steep fairways. 

Newman Centres, or some equivalent organisations, are to be 
found for the welfare of Catholic students at about all non-Catholic 
American universities. One might describe them as “‘upper rooms” 
where the Church seeks to instruct, cherish and entertain the 
Catholic students. It is easy to imagine an Irish priest asking why 
Catholics should go to these schools in the first place. The answer 
is not simple: social prestige, geographical proximity, academic 
excellerice, rich scholarships, any one or any combination of these 
factors. Senator John Kennedy of Massachusetts never went to a 
Catholic school (LOOK, 3 March 1959.) The Catholic universities 
and colleges are private and often expensive. Young Catholics are, 
therefore, often forced to go elsewhere. At Michigan State 
University, which is a state School where taxation reduces the 
student’s burden, there are about 6,000 Catholics in a student-roll 
of about 20,000. The great Jesuit “‘street-car” universities, e.g., 
Fordham, Loyola, Saint Louis, are much cheaper because one can 
go as a day-student. These schools run evening sessions, too. The 
Jesuits are the Titans of American Catholic university education 
and this is a great truth which is sometimes forgotten. 

« The chaplain—often chaplains—at a Newman Centre is a priest 
who knows hard work and sacrifice. He has to be priest and 
counsellor, and, as often as not, part-time entertainer, painter, 
plumber, cook. He may go from repairing a switch to a discussion 
on psycho-analysis, He is often a man of fine intelligence who must 
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regretfully sacrifice the life of study he hoped for because there’; 
too much to be done. He most of all exemplifies the Church in 
America at its very best: challenge means direct action. Oddly 
enough one hears of some bishops who are not’ encouraging, and 
again one meets the chaplain who is a parish assistant and high- 
school principal at the same time—a hopeless pis-aller. 

At Dartmouth the bishop and the chaplain got as fine a hous 
as the town offered for the Centre, since nothing is served by 
working from some hole-in-the-wall, least of all in the classical 
environment of the Ivy League. A portrait of Newman, as is the 
custom, hangs in the vestibule. All across the North American 
Continent these portraits are found wherever Catholic young men 
go to secular universities, household memorials to what Matthew 
Arnold said in his Discourses in America: ‘“‘The name of Cardinal 
Newman is a great name to the imagination still; his genius and 
style are still things of power”. 

In this Dartmouth house there is a basement chapel, library, 
reading and recreation rooms and a kitchen. There are no dues: 
expenses are met from a diocesan collection and donations. The 


house is open to all and I found that a brilliant Jewish student is} 


one of the most faithful visitors. My first day I saw one of the 
students reading D’Arcy’s Mind and Heart of Love and he told 
me it is far better than De Rougemont’s Love in the Western World. 
The Jewish student, open and courteous, was moved when | 
suggested to him that a sane philosophy must be an extension 
and refinement of the basic notions which experience of life would 
give to an honest and clean-hearted farmer in the hills of New 
Hampshire. 

The Catholic students are from time to time disturbed and 
confused by remarks made by professors in class: ‘‘Christ is a myth”; 
“The soul is simply an emergent evolutionary consciousness”; 
“Saint Paul was an epileptic”; sometimes agreeably surprised: “The 
medieval economic synthesis was the sanest attempt in history to 
face the problem of man and economy”. Some Catholics do succumb 
to this agnostic challenge. 

It would, however, be most unjust to think that there is al 
irreligious policy at the college. On the contrary, there is a strong 


organisation officially working to re-awaken and fortify what the} 


religious founder of the school (1769) would probably have called 


a “godly conscience”. One of the deans, a Protestant clergyman} 


told me he had been in touch with C. S. Lewis with a view to inviting 
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him there to lecture, and that same dean was a student of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. As everywhere else in this country, Kierkegaard 
is much read, and the Protestant theologians Barth and Tillich 
were frequently mentioned. 

In practice, however, an American institution of this kind will 
tend to be the sum of its professors and these are employed on the 
basis of moral character and academic ability, criteria which, in 
principle, are probably the same as those used in University College, 
Dublin. As it happens, the Professor of Spanish at Dartmouth is a 
distinguished Catholic. At the class-level, however, there is bound 
to be confusion for the student. His professor of English may 
teach him principles of literary criticism which could be described 
as almost neo-Thomist in that the professor is a Chicago graduate 
from the Aristotelian days of Hutchins and Adler. The same student 
may then get a deterministic view of psychology in another class 
while his brilliant professor of Comparative Religion may have a 
private bias towards Buddhism and teachers, as we know, easily 
manifest their inner structure. Even our Catholic universities are by 
no means free from such dangers of eclecticism, and many chapters 
and many verses come to mind. 

It would be unjust, too, to suspect all such professors of a 
deliberate intention to sabotage the faith of students. There are 
bound to be some such professors, but, as often as not, they are 
themselves perplexed, even searching souls. That was my own 
experience in a radio discussion at Dartmouth with an agnostic 
professor. As a discussion it was an utter failure, if for no other 
reason than the impossibility of any kind of agreement on the 
meaning of words. It was, however, thank God, a precious exchange 
of charity. This professor is dying of an incurable disease, and his 
last words to me as we talked afterwards were of the hope “‘that 
he would find it whatever it is’. It was interesting, too, to find 
affection for Pope John, that “lovely man”, who in the mystery 
of grace of office and personality seems to communicate some 
charism of unity. 

My lectures, for what they were worth, were attended by people 
of all religions and none, faculty and students alike. They were 
reported on the front page of the DARTMOUTH, the college daily, 
where I found myself in strange company, wedged between an old 


neigkbour, Clement Attlee of England, who was lecturing there, 
and a Harvard professor who was quoted as saying that “‘prejudice 


in the South is a reflection of cultural norms”, The striking thing is 
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that fifteen years ago or even less a Catholic priest would be a; 
rarely quoted in the DARTMOUTH as the proceedings of a Tibetan 
lamasery are in THE KERRYMAN. Whether the new attitude is due to 
indifference or to interest is a matter for the sociologists. 

The lectures—and the titles sound all-embracing and pretentious 
—were: “God and Our Contemporaries”; ‘““The Soul and Modern 
Psychology”, “‘Religion and Progress”. Some of the questions from 
the floor were as follows: “Since Augustine and Aquinas were not 
agreed on the moment of the infusion of the human soul into the 
embryo, why does the Roman Catholic Church condemn abor- 
tion?” This is interesting for reasons other than the point of the 
question itself. Both Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas are now 
familiar figures in American universities where one meets them as 
Great Books. The names are respectable, but, then, comes confusion 
when they are identified with something which transcends them 
completely, the Teaching Church. Many of the floor-questions came 
from anthropology, e.g., “Since primitive tribes have been studied 
who have, for instance, no conscience whatever about, adultery, 
doesn’t this invalidate the notion of natural law?” 

It is worth remarking that many of the questions came from 
standpoints that were popular twenty-five years ago. As far as 
primitive peoples go present-day authorities are less and less 
dogmatic. There were no ungracious questions, all were courteous 
and mature and there were many questions in private. The question 
(and answer) chosen to be published in full in the newspaper was: 
“Why do many great minds reject religion?” 

In the course of many conversations the chaplain raised an 
important point. There is a military ordinariate for the armed 
forces, so why not a special ordinariate for Newman work? The 
chaplain pointed to the possibilities; use of talents, exchange of all 
kinds, special training for the chaplains, etc. It is fair to say that 


the increasing presence of Catholics in all these great schools offers | 


a pastoral problem equal to that of the armed forces. This, of 
course, could be handled only by the whole hierarchy, but while 


waiting for a happy solution, I find myself nominating as bishop | 


in petto, and the chaplain agrees, a priest whose parents spoke the 
Gaelic of the Hebrides. 


Scott Fitzgerald and Robert Frost were students at Dartmouth. | 
So tangible is the genius loci here that one knows instinctively that | 
Frost’s poem “Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy Evening” | 
belongs first to New Hampshire, then to universal poetic experience. | 
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Ithas nothing to do with the winter vastness of the prairies. 


The woods are lovely, dark and deep 
And I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


I left Dartmouth with some sense of understanding what modern 
philosophers mean when they talk of the death of history. The 
eyes and hands that made the place had in them something of the 
immortal. Will men ever build again in such a cradle in the hills 
atown which is a college, which will have about it such a patina of 
memory and graciousness and the air of a place of refuge? 

As we moved on towards Boston, the signs of the twentieth 
century multiplied, the great highways, the millions of telephone 
calls, the lonely crowd. Then a strange thing met my eyes which 
showed that God in man can force His love through whatever we 
fabricate to meet the necessities of our less gracious age. 

By a lake there was a little house, and outside it there stood a 
traffic-sign, identical in make with all the other “NO PASSING”, 
“$0 M.P.H.”, etc. signs. It simply said: “CAUTION. BLIND 
MAN LIVES HERE”. And as I reflected on the meaning of this 
touching synthesis of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, 
I found myself thinking by some association that was not free of 
Daniel”Corkery’s story ‘“‘Carraig an Aifrinn’” (The Mass Rock). 
Readers will remember the man who was ploughing with heart- 
break the hilly field where the Mass was said in Penal times, and 
how one of a group of neighbours standing by reminded him, when 
he complained, that thousands of angels were always in the air 
wherever the Mass had been said. And at that, ““They all touched 
their caps”. A traffic-sign and angels: I somehow felt that even a 


Russian might understand. 


JOHN QUINLAN 
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FILMS 


HERE credit is due it is a pleasure to yield it. Ardmore 
Studios, Bray have made the grade with their first full 

length feature film Shake Hands with the Devil (at the Savoy). 

This does not mean that a classic film has been made in Ireland or 
about Ireland or even a classic on “the Troubles” but simply that 
here is an entertainment which a native or foreign audience can 
reasonably be expected to judge for what it is and relate to both 
fact and fancy. Most of the comments one overhears turn on whether 
it corresponds to history. To approach it in this way as an historical 
film is, I believe, to bark up the wrong tree. First and foremost it 
is a straight thriller, exciting us with the thrills of guerrilla warfare 
anywhere, using an historical background and reproducing events 
typical of 1921 but not really catching the emotion or atmosphere 
of the times. More of the Irish character and its destiny, more of 
Dublin’s experience of civil war are implied in any srene from 
The Informer than in the whole of this film. The genre is different. 
The licences this film takes derive from some of the harmless 
conventions familiar in romantic fiction and modern screen-fiction. 
For instance the I.R.A. capture a hostage as usual but in this case 
a woman (Dana Wynter), a coldly beautiful and remote daughter 
of a British official with whom the young hero falls in love as he 
guards her. Care is taken to distinguish Tans from the regular 
troops but the brutality of the Tans or their gross typology is not 
really depicted. A mild but definite pro-Treaty bias emerges but 
contained within a broader pacifist attitude which argues once 
again the pointlessness of all armed conflict. In this mood a young 
Irish-American (Don Murray) comes to study medicine in Dublin 
in 1921 after soldiering in France but is drawn, against all his 
instincts, into the Movement by circumstances and the magnetic 
personality of his professor of surgery (James Cagney), who is in 
secret a rebel commandant. Gradually he discovers this man to be 
not simply a born leader but a twisted one, a fanatic whose dedication 
to violence begins to outlive the times and, to complicate this, a 


misogynist who takes a sort of compensatory satisfaction in summary | 


execution. This mid-century motif, one of the simplified Freudian 
patterns from another time and place, strikes the most dissonant 
note in a story of the Irish 1920s and leads to a highly-contrived 
climax—a melodramatic duel of wills and revolvers between the 
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older and the younger man on the edge of a cliff over the life of the 
fair British lady. 

Meshed with that romantic theme is the more sordid business 
of sex on the run which is apt to trigger the wildest ideological 
flares in this land. It is hardly necessary—apart from being risky— 
to claim that we had the purest, most idealistic guerrilla force of 
all time, or to assert that not even individual lapses were possible. 
Suffice it to say that a barmaid camp-follower called Kitty Brady 
(played by Glynis Johns) who is ever available—even in the light 
of mid-morning—is less than credible and that her dress, tone and 
style are all alien to the scene. The young British director, Michael 
Anderson, gets the most out of all his actors, Miss Johns not 
excepted, but her impersonation is true-blue London or Lancashire 
madam from start to finish. Probably one would find nothing 
more than this provided—no native characterisation of the girl—in 
Rearden Connor’s novel, which I have not read but which, I 
understand, is much more lurid and sleazy than the screen-story. 

The most handsome credit for accent, manner and interpretation 
isdue to the American guest-actors Don Murray and James Cagney. 
Before the event the latter might seem to have been miscast but 
his hard-bitten part fits him perfectly and he seemed to me to be 
slightly inadequate only in his few moments of surgery. The Abbey 
actors, co-operating in more cinematic manner with Anderson 
than with any other director so far, score by the all-round quality of 
the lesser parts—a mysterious moment from Eileen Crowe, a 
marvellously warm and tranquil portrayal of a soldier-poet from 
Cyril Cusack, and, in the younger generation, Ray McAnally, who 
is too fussily dynamic in his early conversations but in a close-up 
death scene gets round the clichés of ten thousand screen deaths to 
remind us once again of the real thing. The camera style is pro- 
fessionally exciting in familiar rather than original style from the 
first shot of Glasnevin cemetery angled from the O’Connell tower 
to the final battle on the quays. Much of Anderson’s direction is 
still perhaps being learned from Hitchcock—catching the menace 


 ofstreets and doorways by the play of lighting against dark shadows, 
of a Tan lorry nosing into a village square as seen through the 


trapped eyes of the rebels behind a pub window. But the scene is 
too consistently unpopulated, the everyday life lacking as a frame 
of reference. In the final ambush too he is satisfied with some 
Over-proven tricks more characteristic of the Chicago or the 
Western gun-fight than of Dublin street-fighting—the man nicked 
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off a height and toppling into the water or the captive being slung 
two guns and running amok in the open with both blazing. But 
the thrill of action is always there, sudden raids, ambushes, split- 
second deceptions and escapes, and, on this level, direction and 
photography are notable for crispness, rapidity and force. 

Last month provided more variety and quality in Dublin cinemas 
than many recent ones. At the Ambassador we had Martin Ritt’s 
second shot at Faulkner—The Sound and the Fury—following 
The Long Hot Summer shown last year. Ritt takes a firmer hold 
on his source here and treats it more boldly, producing a more 
coherent film than the other, though one which is still obscure in 
spots. He builds the screen story round the wanton wayward 
growing-up of the illegitimate Quentin Compson and for this role 
he once again exploits the fey and offbeat personality of Joanne 
Woodward obviously as much intrigued by her possibilities as by 
Faulkner’s. To make way for hei very bewitching performance he 
has reduced the savage scale of the Compson family’s hatreds and 
sexual aberrancies and has changed Jason Compson (Yul Brynner) 
into a rather godlike 1eforming hero who arrests the spiritual decay 
of this strange Jeffersonian family. Ritt has thus decided on a 
ruthless cutting through the Faulknerian family jungle; this however 
is so rich and dense in itself that the quarried chunks of life survive 
impressively on the screen, freshly unfamiliar in that superficial 
medium because as old as the awkward and painful human heart. 
The universality of Faulkner’s family theme despite its intensely 
local flavour is proved more than ever by the touching power at 
this remove of several scenes—the reception of the eriing sister 
Caddy (Margaret Leighton) back into the family, the departure 
of the idiot brother Ben to an asylum after decades of being a child 
in the family, Jason’s cruel demonstration to Quentin of the hollow- 
ness of her cainival lovei. 

The fourth film-opera and the second by Carmine Gallone to 
appear at the Astor is Tosca. Coming after Madame Butterfly, 
Aida and The Barber of Seville it represents the best balance so far 
of all the elements—the complete musical score this time, tasteful 
and adequate subtitles, two principal parts acted and sung as on 
the stage by Franco Corelli as Cavarodossi and Vito de Taranto 
as the Sacrestano, the other two leads flawlessly synchronised, 
Tosca being played by Franca Duval and sung by Maria Caniglia, 
Scarpia played by Afro Poli and sung by Gian Giacomo Guelfi. 
The new wide screen in the Astor does justice to this first film of 
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grand opera to be made in Cinemascope and Eastmancolor. The 
unrelieved emotional intensity of the opera is well sustained, 
compounded of romantic love and sadistic pleasure and dominated 
by Scarpia, though it was unnecessary to visualise the offstage 
torturing of Cavarodossi in the Scarpia-Tosca scene in Act II. 
The Italianite melange of amore and religious devotion is of the 
essence of the opera, so the camera’s insistence on the backgrounds 
of churches, altars, choirboys and madonnas can hardly be faulted 
as overdone except possibly at one point where a sacramental 
procession is made to pass by during Scarpia’s gloating visions. 
Quite frankly this is the first film-opera I have felt like sitting through 
a second time purely for its musical value and particularly for 
Tosca’s “Vissi d’arte’? and Cavarodossi’s “‘E lucevan le Stelle.” 
Finally at the Regal Rooms we have an absorbing double 
documentary from inside Russia. The interest of the first feature 
remains more topical than balletic—the feeling of being in the 
Bolshoi Theatre looking around (rather too often) at the Russian 
audience watching the Bolshoi Ballet perform a short summary of 
The Swan Lake against thei Victorian decor with Maia Plisetskaya 
as Odette-Odile and Nikolai Fadeyechev as Siegfried and supported 
by a rather indifferent sound-track. Yet even in these conditions 
both principals and the supreme corps de ballet manage to impose 
their magic in several passages. This is Russia is an hour and a 
half reel in colour taken by an American, Sid Feder, a few years 
ago during a prolonged stay there under Intourist auspices. It is 
marred by Feder’s jibing commentary which overplays many 
impressive facts which would speak more eloquently for themselves. 
The tour ranges from Moscow to: Leningrad, Kiev and the Ukraine, 
Georgia with Tiflis and Yalta, and the blue mosques of Samarkand. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 


ECAUSE we are right in the middle of the year 1959 and 

because the TV Commission report has at last been published, 

I think the time has come for an appraisal of what might be 
called the “Irish Television Situation.” 


In the circumstances created by the facts that the BBC pro- 
gramme is received in Ireland to the extent that it is and that 
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in addition the ITV programme will probably be broadcast 
from Northern Ireland at the end of the present year, it is of 
the utmost importance that an Irish television service of a high 
standard should be established as quickly as possible and then 
should be operated successfully. 


This could be called the Commission’s main statement of its 
raison d’étre and indeed the kernal of the whole problem; while the 
main suggestions were the setting-up of a television authority of 
nine members and the adoption of the British 405-line system of 
transmission as opposed to the 625-line type in general use on the 
continent. (This was the majority report; there were some reserva- 
tions.) Main recommendation was that television should be provided 
as a private enterprise, financed mainly by revenue from advertise- 
ments (again there were disagreements); and the main piece of 
advice was that though there is much yet to be done, the urgency 
is so great that the Government should go ahead as quickly as 
possible with the establishment of a broadcasting station on Kippure 
mountain. Though the commission was greatly praised for having got 
through an amount of work in a comparatively short space of time, 
the chief criticism was that it came to conclusions which added 
nothing to the general sum of knowledge about the prospect of 
Irish television. This seems to me an unfair criticism for, not being 
crystal-gazers, what more could they do? And to have summarised 
this body of knowledge, interviewed and heard proposals from 
nine commercial groups and assessed these proposals, all under the 
pressure of the urgency of the matter, was a valuable and herculean 
task in itself. A certain amount of prognostication had to be done 
also, of course, and by the time this article is in print we are likely 
to know what group or groups have been chosen to operate this 
service. 

I do not intend to go into details of the report here, for it is in 
the daily newspapers for all to read. For me, its real significance 
lies in the statement quoted above and more specifically in the 
phrases “utmost importance,” “Jrish television service,” ‘“‘high 
standard,” “‘as quickly as possible” and ‘“‘operated successfully.” 
To be idealistic as well as realistic, to keep ever before them the 
essentially different economic, social and cultural conditions in this 


country as compared to any other—this the Television Commission | 


had to do, this is what a Television Authority will have to do, what 


all advisory committees will have to do. More than that, it is what} 


you and I have to do. 
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Without change there is no progress and I would say that in the 
last few months a good number of people, myself among them, 
have changed their minds as to what would compose a good Irish 
television service. For example, I am more sure than I was that the 
stress must be—practically, not prejudicially—on the word Irish. 
Some people had been “‘agin’’ the whole thing as relatively un- 
important in our national development, others demanded total 
pre-eminence for Gaelic programmes, believing, with much reason, 
that the Irish language and culture could be made or broken by 
television. Some wanted a twin sister of British television. Some 
shrank in horror from from an imaginative mental picture of a 
commercialised mongrel product, with leprechauns on toadstools 
advertising nylon stockings, or Mother Ireland, complete with harp, 
Irish wolfhound and round tower, waving a cardboard carton and 
urging us in accents sweet to use ‘Better Blinko, the Dandy, Dazzling 
Detergent for a// your wash!” and ending with “‘S/dn libh, a chairde 
—Better Blinko Abt!” 

What do we think now that we have calmed down enough to be 
rational? With all the talk about Gaelicisation, the Gaels are still 
being formed from outside, particularly in regard to the pattern of 
their leisure. So it is of the ‘‘utmost importance” to establish “‘as 
quickly as possible”’ an Irish television service that is really Irish. 
This is only practical as well as idealistic, for to compete at all with 
programmes on offer from even one country—our powerful and 
long-established neighbour—our programmes must be distinctively 
Irish. It is no part of my plan here to outline possible programmes. 
In the course of these articles I have made such suggestions and I 
know there are many more people with ideas and material ready 
and waiting. And, in passing, if the new Gael-Linn newsreel currently 
being shown in the main cinemas of Dublin, Limerick and Cork 
is an indication of contemporary activity in that direction, then 
the outlook is hopeful. In the beginning, a great deal of imported, 
“canned”? material will have to be used in our service and indeed 
should be, for much of it is valuable if well chosen. But even a small 
proportion of really good, original Irish material would be sufficient 


to make something different of an Irish television service, to make 


itan addition, characteristic, sparkling, meaning-ful, so that we can 
not only combat outside influence on equal ground but extend our 
influence to outside. This is one of the reasons, apart from the 


_ Teciprocal advantages, why I am in complete agreement with that 


minority of the commission who felt we should have a continental 
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625-line system. Granted the immediate benefits resulting from 
having the British system seem considerable, but in the fast-moving 
world of television it does not seem too practical to be conservative, 
The ultimate gains go to the adventurous, although to be fair, | 
do not think that the 405-line system need necessarily commit 
Ireland to a “social, cultural and political bondage with Britain,” 
as the minority suggested, but it does mean that for some time to 
come we are cut off from communication with other countries, 
which is a very great loss. 

In the May edition of ANNUNCIATION, the official Catholic magazine 
for TV, Radio and Cinema, published in England (more later about 
this), a report in the “Stop Press” section about Irish television 
concluded with the remark: “The Irish station will have strong 
competition and its programmes will have to be able to hold viewers 
on merit.” A casual, almost a laconic remark, but how it puts us 
on our mettle! and brings me straight to my next point. Distinctively 
Gaelic some of our programmes must be, but they must all be of 
a “high standard.” There is no middle way. We can apply to our 
own service standards no less high than we would to any other. 
Eamonn Andrews in a lecture given during the year said that we 
should not expect too much at first, as no service was very good in 
the beginning. But we cannot tender that excuse for long, for we can 
learn from ten years of television’s trials and errors. Certainly we 
must be reasonably patient but neither prejudiced—in one direction 
or the other—nor submissive. The Gaelic cultural traditions will 
have to be preserved and the Gaelic language. (One of the sections 
of the report states that a natural and increasing use of the Irish 
language in and in association with programmes is necessary and 
the objective should be to present the Irish language naturally, 
attractively and efficiently throughout the programmes.) But we must 
also try not only to preserve our Gaelic traditions but to integrate 
them into our modern living, to make them acceptable to that vague 
but always powerful composite body “‘the majority.” Our con- 
tribution must be distinctive but also have some universal appeal, 
or it will not survive. Above all, we must only preserve what is 


worth preserving and because it is worth preserving, not because | 


it is, per se, Gaelic. The ‘tis a poor thing but our own” attitude 
will not get us far in this wildly competitive and progressive medium. 

As for being submissive, I mean that there is no need to fear 
television or its effects, for the remedy is in our hands. I, the public, 
can cal] the tune, To do this we must be vocal, not only in speech 
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but in print. No one person need think: ‘“‘What’s the use ? What 
can one person do against many, against the powers that be, the 
faceless ones,’ the bureaucrats we never know anything about but 
who make all the decisions ?”’ The answer lies in a statement made 
by Pearse: ““One man can save a nation, as one man redeemed the 
world.”” We can get the sort of television we demand, even if it 
takes time: we will get the sort of service we deserve. For in the 
last analysis, the use or abuse of any television service depends on 
ourselves—on our education, on our intelligence, on our sense of 
values, on our integrity. It is the task of critics, of teachers, of 
parents, of the clergy, of magazines and publications devoted to 
that purpose (more about this last at a later date) to develop and 
form taste, to demand, set and maintain standards. 

Another hope I have and that is that an Irish television service 
will bring to the world something new and distinctive in religious 
programmes, or programmes that have some sterling, not half- 
hearted or tentative, religious significance. We have failed entirely 
to do this successfully on Radio Eireann, with the possible exception 
of an odd broadcast during the Lenten season. For this we all need 
to cast aside our reserved and self-conscious, even deprecating 
attitude towards our religion. Some of the clergy will need special 
training. In Manchester this month a course of training in television 
technique for the clergy, organised by A.B.C., has opened. A 
special committee will be needed for the assembling and production 
of such programmes which Radio Eireann also lacks. And the 
same thing applies here as applies to Gaelic programmes. Just 
because they are religious programmes does not guarantee their 
worth or their impact. To televise a ceremony or sermon as it stands, 
to feature men and/or women whose voices are not properly trained 
and then hope for the best with blind faith that it will get across 
in all its force just because it is Catholic—this is the ultimate 
stupidity. 

A nation that has an entirely unique history of preserving its 
tligious beliefs against what seemed insuperable odds—a phrase 
80 often used that it is almost a cliché but which is so rarely fully 
tealised—a nation that through its people, lay and religious, has 
penetrated with the Cross to every part of the known world, whose 
tligious atmosphere is said to be different from that in any other 
region in that world; such a nation should be able to make a 
tremendous, forceful impact, comparable to none, through the 
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religion and nationalism have been closely bound together sinc 
the middle of the sixteenth century. They are inseparable and whe 
we talk of Irish cultural traditions, we mean all three. From theg 
we draw our strength, our integrity and our distinctiveness. With 0 
these we remain not only true to ourselves but we go out to win 
a world. With these we can launch out into the deep and let dow ren 
our nets, for it is out there, in the deep swell and danger of the seaf. 
and not in the sheltered shallows that the great catch is to be found, an 
In the future, through the medium of television—and especially}... 
when the lines systems are unified, as they eventually must be-}4, 
we can fully and completely manifest ourselves to the world. fy, 


ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 
Beigrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Dublin 


CONGRESS FOR LEGION OF MARY SPIRITUAL fy, 
DIRECTORS al 


HE second congress for Legion of Mary spiritual directors was ie 
Tra on 19 and 20 May in pleasant surroundings at ththr. 

Shamrock Lodge Hotel, Athlone. The proceedings began with tig 
a Red Mass in Saint Peter’s, Athlone. The Bishop of Elphin, ith, 
whose diocese we were, sent a message regretting that he woulif,, 
be unable to attend; but at the same time we were fortunattfy, , 
in having His Excellency Bishop Ekandem from Calabar, whofj,, 


was to participate very actively in the discussions. N 
add 
PAPERS READ life 


The papers read this year were on the whole more informal ani oi 
shorter than those read last year, in order to allow more time fotfing 
discussion. The ideas presented had obviously been assimilated ante, 
carefully ordered through reflexion. There were no loose ends. f fF, 

Six papers were read in all, three on each day; those read on th 
first day were of general Legion interest, while the second day Wahu. 
strictly confined to the Legion and the Mass. Father O Flointpiy, 
Concilium director, opened the first session with a paper on thffion 
reward of the spiritual director. But before he got round to thifsho, 
reward he treated us to a disturbing examination of conscienc}i, p 
He pointed out that no matter how diplomatic its language, thfexc) 
handbook proposes many things to the spiritual director. It suggesth ch; 
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Nt that he might become a praetorian, or even take the promise; it 
het yarns him not to underrate the legionaries, but to set standards 
es that bear some relation to those of the Colosseum”; it asks him 
ith to attend the Acies and Curia. This latter obligation, in fact, is 
Ni\Faken a lot more seriously abroad than in Ireland. It is worth 
WiFremembering that it is “‘at the Curia meeting alone that the things 
Sta which relate to the essence of the Legion can be adequately discussed 
d.find learned,” and that in the Curia meeting one can influence not 
merely one’s own praesidium, but all those in the area. Among 
*—Fthe rewards of the spiritual director can be reckoned the realisation 
that God chooses whom He wills and that nobody is to be written 
of a priori as useless for the apostolate; there is a growing reverence 
for vocal prayer and, finally, an ever-increasing appreciation 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
Father Rowe next dealt with the difficulties to be met in the 
running of a rural praesidium. He analysed exhaustively the position 
in his own Curia area (North Ossory) and said he had come to the 
conclusion that on account of the difficulties of transport many of 
’¥ the functions now being carried on by the Legion in the country 
af areas could be undertaken with a saving in time and trouble by less 
th highly-organised societies already existing. But there was one 
MFesential activity which only the Legion could do and for which it 
should get every encouragement and that was to run Patrician groups. 
thin order that people could get to the meetings easily, these should be 
held in the different townlands in turn. 

Mr. Tom Cowley closed the proceedings of the first day with an 
address in which he recounted the impact of the Legion on his 
life and his experiences in counteracting proselytizers. He made it 
alsound very simple but nobody was deceived. His mastery of the 
fnethods and doctrines of non-Catholics came from years of work 
Nfand study. “Catholics know their religion but if it is to be kept 
fesh, they must use it,”’ he said. 

Father Kevin Walsh began the second day’s proceedings with a 
paper on the legionary and the Mass. The desire and intoxication of 
‘success can unbalance even the supernaturally-illuminated mind; 
Wout if the apostolate is thought of as leading up to or proceeding 
‘fom the Mass, this is less likely to happen. Each of us in fact 
‘should stop to consider what is his own attitude and what attitude 
‘the puts before the legionaries. The Mass should not be considered 
Pxclusively as the paying of a juridical debt but the continuation of 
1 Christ’s loving service of the Father. Legionary service should be 
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united with His service and should aim at perfecting this union (! 
service in ourselves and others. 

These ideas were then considered in their practical application b 
Father Hennelly who, in his own words, set out to “translate int 
the language of the area the Instruction of the Congregation 0 
Rites on the Liturgy, with the help of the Legion.” In such a delica 
matter, the whole thing must be very much under the priest’s control 
The preliminary step is that of interior participation, wha 
the people gradually become aware through the doctrine of thy 
Mystical Body that the sacrifice is theirs as well as the —— "i 
that they begin to want to participate actively. Then this “ 
perfect form of participation” can be introduced very adel 
using the Legion to spread the idea and to give people a lead. 

In the last paper Father Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., spoke abou 
Our Lady and the minister at the altar. He drew and developed th 
parallel which exists between the divine maternity and the priesthoot 
After being explored by the seventeenth-century French wri 
this point of view later fell under suspicion but it has recently bee 
revived by several theologians. Since Our Lady was able to recontil 
in herself the most complete humility with the most perfect realisatio 
that she was the mother of God, devotion to he1 as in some wi) 


sharing in the priesthood should resolve in the priest the tensiot 
between humility and dignity. 


THE DISCUSSIONS 


Every paper was followed by a discussion, so that we found tt 
our astonishment that most of the sessions had lasted two hour} 
Several themes recurred continually. It was pointed out for instane 
that when the popes insist that the laity too must be called into th 
apostolate, this applies to Ireland also. It is an idea not onl 
empirically but also doctrinally true, since baptism has joined th 
laity to the Mystical Body of Christ, in which not only He, but als} 
the subordinate members, are in a position to widen the influenc} 
of grace, while confirmation gives them the strength to proclaif 
the truths on which grace usually depends. In fact one could si ; 
that those who took part in the discussions were saturated wil 
the Mystical Body; it was for them, as for Saint Thomas himsel 
the key doctrine of Catholicism, in the light of which, from mat! 
point of view, all other doctrines must be seen. There was 4 
extraordinary, if implicit, unity on this head. 
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Marian devotion or inspiration is sometimes represented as a 
merely popular thing, somehow clashing with the more objective 
devotion of the liturgy; from which one might conclude that the 
legion of Mary is opposed to the liturgical movement. On the 
{ contrary, it was striking to see how insistently the speakers came 
back to the same problem: how far the Instruction of the Con- 
gregation of Rites can be implemented through the Legion. One 
parish priest went so far as to say that without its assistance in the 
dissemination of liturgical knowledge, he did not see how such an 
appreciation of the Mass as the Congregation envisaged could be 
brought about. 

Many of those present brought up the question of religious 
education, pointing out that it is not sufficient to teach religious 
knowledge but that one should also develop in the pupils a sense of 
apostolicity. This is no more than what the popes have been con- 
stantly demanding. It was also necessary, since so many of the 
children were to emigrate, to forewarn them against the possible 
scandals in the Church, as in fact Our Lord forewarned His apostles 
7 and to present to them exactly the sort of objections they were 
/ going to meet, giving them plenty of practice in answering them 
before the other members of the class. Finally, Bishop Ekandem 
during the discussions declared that when a layman went abroad, 
the example of his apostolic efforts was out of all proportion to 
the immediate results he aimed at. He could appear to the 
non-Catholic as a more disinterested witness than the priest to the 
truth of Catholicism. He appealed also for sympathy for the 
African students at present in Europe. One should remember that 
Mf for historical reasons they were extremely sensitive and great 
patience and tact might be needed in dealing with them but 
| that experience showed how much they valued those they could 
trust. Helping them to adjust themselves to European life would be 
| arewarding field of work for any priest or any praesidia who could 
contact them. 
| All these discussions showed how similar were the ideas and 

problems which preoccupied the various speakers. Were they simply 
| influenced by the ideas now gaining currency in the Church, or is it 
| that these congresses are bringing to the surface ideas half-formed 
' and inarticulate, which are only crystallised under the stimulus of 
| discussion? One thing is certain; anybody who glances back again 
- at the points which most came up for consideration will see what 
_ an influence Pius XII has had on the present-day Church, 
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CONCLUSION 


Father O Floinn wound up the Congress by passing a vote of 
thanks to Canon McCarthy, Saint Peter’s, Athlone, who had co 
operated so completely, to the indefatigable Father O’Beirne, who 
had arranged all the accommodation, to Father Conway, to th 
speakers, and also to the proprietors of Shamrock Lodge, whos 
hospitality was more than sufiicient. What a pity nobody thought 
of passing a vote of thanks to Father O Floinn! His efforts have 
succeeded; as we left the conference room, fortified with Bishop 
Ekandem’s blessing, we realised that this was no longer a proposed 
event but an annual congress that had come to stay. 


AIDAN McGING 
Saint Joseph’s, Blackrock, Dublin 


MARRIAGE GUIDANCE IN WATERFORD 


NE hesitates to describe a pastoral experiment of one’s own, 
particularly if it is neither novel in conception nor spectacular 
in execution and so it is with great reluctance that I approach 

this task at the instance of the Editor and in the hope that my 
description may provide for others, not indeed a blue-print, but 
inspiration and encouragement. 

The idea of pre-marriage guidance is scarcely novel. As far back 
as May 1951 Father Cleary of Melbourne, writing on this subject 
in THE FURROW, said that he felt “that priests and pastoral leaders in 
Ireland might be interested in the vigorous positive programme of 
adult education in the matter of preparation for marriage and 
parent guidance which had been pursued in Melbourne since the war, 
under the direction of His Grace Archbishop Mannix.” Sub- 
sequently we had a most interesting and informative article from 
Father Michael Moloney, S.J. describing the course of lectures 
inaugurated by him in January 1955. More recently similar courses 
have been begun in Dublin, in Cork and here and there in other 


parts of the country. This example and my own pastoral experience 
suggested that in a city at least such courses are a “‘must”’ and I am 
afraid that it was only an extreme conservatism that prevented us 
from starting sooner. 
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The decision once made to start a course of pre-marriage lectures, 
the problem of organisation was comparatively simplified by the 
fact that we were fortunate to have available for consultation some 
enthusiastic young professors in the diocesan seminary. We are 
indebted to them not only for their eager encouragement but also 
for their help in investigating the nature and organisation of similar 
courses which have been run very successfully in the Archdiocese 
of Dublin; and in passing, I must gratefully acknowledge here the 
generous help and advice received from Father C. Barrett of the 
Dublin Catholic Social Welfare Bureau and from Father Good of 
the Diocese of Cork. 

There was a feeling that the very comprehensive Dublin course of 
twenty lectures spread over a period of ten weeks might make 
excessive demands on leisure and endurance. As a result I believe 
that I may have been guilty, as organiser of the course, of a certain 
amount of rather hasty compression. I concluded that a six-week 
programme spread over the weeks of Lent would be adequate and 
not over exacting. The Lenten fervour of our young people would 
be an added incentive. These considerations led us to devise the 


following programme: 


Monday, February 16th: 
7.30-8.15 p.m. (1) Courtship and Engagement. 
8.45-9.30 p.m. (2) Housing—by a Builder. 
Monday, February 23rd: 
7.30-8.15 p.m. (1) Marriage a Great Sacrament. 
8.45-9.30;p.m. (2) Home Making and Home Economy 
—by a Domestic Economy In- 


structress. 
Monday, March 2nd: 
7.30-8.15 p.m. (1) Ideal in Husband and Wife: 
Necessary Adjustments. 
8.45-9.30 p.m. (2) Teacher, Parent, Child: Co-operation 
—by a Teacher. 
Monday, March 9th: 
7.30-8.15 p.m. (1) The Church, the Parish and the 
Family. 


8.45-9.30 p.m. (2) The Family and the Doctor. 
Monday, March 16th: 
7.30-8.15 p.m. (1) Marriage Laws and Marriage 
Responsibilities, 
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8.45-9.30 p.m. (2) Child Care—by a Doctor. 
Monday, March 23rd: 
7.30-8.15 p.m. (1) The Marriage Ceremony: Pre. 
paratory Plans and Etiquette. 
8.45-9.30 p.m. (2) Questions and Discussion. 


The first lecture each night was given by a priest. 

It occurred to us that a tea interval of thirty minutes between 
the lectures would be a valuable feature of the course; it would 
provide an opportunity for informal discussion and help to establish 
among the couples a bond of friendship and solidarity. Experience 
shows that our people are notoriously slow to air difficulties or ask 
questions. It was our idea that during the interval the lecturers 
would move around the couples and quietly impress their desire to 
be helpful in answering questions and providing advice. In actual 
fact, although we had provided a question-box at the door and had 
appealed for questions the response was comparatively poor. | 


believe that the informal contact with the lecturers at the tea interval | 


was a real help. 

I have mentioned the assistance of the young professors in the 
diocesan seminary, who were enthusiastic in offering their help and 
advice. No less can be said of the lay people who were asked to 
lecture, a builder, a teacher, a domestic economy instructress and 
two doctors. 

A number of problems still remained. There was the matter of a 
suitable hall, of interesting engaged couples in the course and 
whether we should accept all comers or limit the numbers. Saint 
Joseph’s Hall, which is normally run as a youth centre in the parish 
by the Saint Vincent de Paul Society, was chosen as our venue. 
A committee of co-operative married women catered for the teas. 
Announcements from the pulpit and notices on the notice boards 
of both parish churches invited engaged couples to enrol. The 
directress of the Sodality of the Children of Mary in the Convent 
of Mercy and the Presentation Convent co-operated and the priests 
of the parish recommended the course in their pastoral visitation. 

To our astonishment the number quickly surpassed the hundred 
mark. We had visualised a small attendance of roughly twenty-five 


couples but we felt that we could not reject any one of the one | 
hundred and twenty-six who presented themselves on the opening [| 
night. The novelty of the course ensured that it would be talked 
about. Nevertheless we were somewhat overwhelmed by the 
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avalanche of engaged couples which descended upon us and by 
their eager receptiveness. After some discussion it was decided that 
asmall contribution from the couples attending would enhance 
the value of the course in their eyes and cover incidental expenses. 
Five-shillings per person provided the teas each night and a souvenir 
of the course in the form of a copy of the booklet The Nuptial Mass 
and Blessing (C.T.S.L.). 

Ihave referred to its novelty. The success of the course was due, 
however, to something more than that: those who attended were 
genuinely impressed by, and enthusiastically appreciative of, the 
enlightenment and direction they had received and the completely 
new attitude they acquired towards marriage and its problems. 
Following the practice found useful elsewhere, a questionnaire 
was submitted to those who had attended the course. The object 
was to discover their age and occupation, to what extent they had 
benefitted by the course and whether they could suggest helpful 
improvements. In the replies there was absolute unanimity about 
the usefulness and instructiveness of the lectures. Some regretted 
that they had not the benefit of some of the instruction (e.g., those 
on Courtship and Engagement, Marriage a Great Sacrament) at an 
tatlier stage. It was suggested that similar instructions be made 
available to ’teenagers. It was also felt by many that talks on the 
educative responsibilities of parents towards their children would 
be more vital at some stage subsequent to marriage. It was felt 
that women and men might be segregated for some of the talks, 
such as those on Housing and on Home Economy. This last critical 
comment was noted but it was felt that the present arrangement 
is useful in that it gives the men too an understanding of the manifold 
problems of housekeeping. 

A brief report does not allow one to say all the practical things 
that one feels might be of use to others who may be inclined to 
open a similar furrow. It would be a pleasure to put at the disposal 
of others such experience as we have gleaned, in the same way that 
(others have put at our disposal the fruits of their pastoral experience. 
JAMES WALSH 


Luke Wadding Street, Waterford 
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News and Views 


IATHER P. J. REGAN, C.C., Mullingar, writes—at the Editor; 
suggestion—of a recent Legion of Mary enterprise: 


The Legion of Mary, Mullingar, has to date organised thre} 


successful invalid retreats for the Curia area. Sixty-six invalid 
attended last time. We aim at two retreats each year, in Paschal 
time and September. 

His Lordship the Bishop was enthusiastic in granting permission 
for Evening Mass. It is this that makes the retreats really successful 
The Presentation Sisters willingly put their convent at our disposal, 


Before retreat-day Legionaries visit our invalids and invite thent 


along. They are advised to have a full meal before leaving hom. 
Car owners are invited to help by providing transport. 


Programme 
1.15 p.m.—Opening Lecture. 
1.30 Confessions (two priests). 
2.30 Cup of tea. 
3.00 Stations of the Cross. 
4.00 Evening Mass and Holy Communion. 
4.45 Full tea. | 
5.45 Rosary, Lecture and Benediction. 
Comment 


Many invalids have not been attending Mass since the new 
fasting laws were introduced. To save them any qualms of conscient 
about breaking their fast we begin the retreat three hours befor 
Mass. 


Expenses 
The invalids like to give a donation. We leave a box and suggest 


two shillings as ample. 


Results 
(1) The invalids are most grateful: “I wouldi’t have missed it 


for anything.” “It was a tonic to me in every way.”’ They meet old 
friends: “I thought you were dead years ago.” They are very 
impressed by the spirit and devotion of the Legionaries. 

(2) For the Legionaries it is a day of joyful achievement, 4 
perfect opportunity of seeing Christ in others and rendering Him 
“a princely and reverential service” (Handbook, p. 278). 
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(3) Car owners feel honoured at sharing in a work of service. 
(4) Many former critics of the Legion are favourably impressed. 
Who remains unmoved on hearing of work for the sick? 


* * * 


The question of what English versions of Scripture may be used 
for public reading in church was discussed in recent issues of two 
well-known periodicals. Father Terence Cunningham, Professor of 
Canon Law at Maynooth, writing in THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD,! of which he is Canon Law correspondent, and Father 
Frederick MacManus, Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic 
University of America, writing in WORSHIP, were in agreement that 
for public reading it is enough that the translation be made from 
the Vulgate and carry an imprimatur. 

Father Cunningham writes: 


It is quite certain that for private reading a vernacular 
translation need not necessarily have been authorised or 
indeed approved by the bishops of the place where the reader 
resides, because only those translations are prohibited which 
in their publication have not fulfilled the law of previous 
censorship, that is, have not the approval of the bishops or 
bishop proper to the author, publisher or printer. It is no less 
certain, in our opinion, that for public reading no special 
authorisation or approval from the local bishop is required— 
it is sufficient that the translation being used be a version from 
the Vulgate published in accordance with the law on previous 
censoiship (p. 281). 


The Knox version, Father Cunningham points out, satisfies the 
requirements of law—it is a translation from the Vulgate and 
fulfils the law on previous censorship. A local Ordinary could in 
his prudent judgment forbid the use of this version but “he must 
do so expressly since its use is lawful according to the general law.’, 

In the department “Responses” which he conducts in the 
American liturgical magazine, worsHIP,2 Father MacManus 
discussed the question in the context of the reading of the epistle 
and gospel by a lector in the vernacular at a Low Mass as suggested 


1, April 1959, pp. 280-283. 
2. April 1959, pp. 323-324. 
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in the recent Instruction. “In practice,” he writes, “the lector may 
use any of the lectionaries or ‘Gospel Books,’ or may read the 
lessons from one of the English translations of the Missal” (p. 324). 
In his view “‘it is not actually a question of choosing a translation 
from the Vulgate or from the original texts of Scripture; it is the 
text of the authentic liturgical book, the Roman Missal, which 
must be translated . . . English lectionaries and Missals are based 
on one of the approved translations from the Vulgate: Douay- 
Rheims, Confraternity, Knox—with whatever adaptations are 
required for conformity with the Missal itself.” 


* * 


A Latin-American priest, finishing his post-graduate studies in 
law at the Lateran University in the middle of June, would like to 
visit Ireland ‘‘so as to understand better its Catholicism of which 
he has heard so much” and to perfect his English. He would be 
grateful for some assignment in a chaplaincy or parish. His address: 
Father Porfirio Ml. Valdez, Piazza Sant’Appolinare 49, Roma, 
Italy. 


A father’s chastisement 


Is bés do Mac Dé, tacu, 
ni sraiglend a lesmacu, 
meic neich aile nochan airg, 
acht a meic féu rostimairg. 
ZCP VU—TCD H. 3.17. 


It is the way of the Son of God, I vow, 
He flails not his stepsons, 

the sons of another he punishes not, 
but his own sons he disciplines. 
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God’s Word and Work. Kathryn 
Sullivan, R.S.C.J. Minnesota: The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville. Price 
$3. 

Tae pilgrims to Emmaus had the 
message Of the Old Testament ex- 
plained to them by Christ Himself. 
While we envy them this Divine 
instruction we should not neglect the 
broad hints and frequent insights which 
His Church gives us in her use of the 
Testament in the liturgy. Mother 
Kathryn here takes the historical 
books from the study into the living- 
room and discovers them to us as 
stimulating guides to conduct. Modern 
research, mature scholarship, theolo- 
gical and mystical master-works are 
here distilled in the lucid prose of 
sixteen lively chapters. 

This is the living Old Testament. 
Its heroes evoke interest and appear 
as full of dramatic power as in the 
canvases of the old masters. Medieval 
and later artists found rich inspiration 
asdo musicians today in the story of 
God and His Hebrew people. For 
many tourists in Europe’s picture- 
galleries today a guide is necessary to 
interpret panels which would have 
spoken directly to the least lettered 
worshipper of the thirteenth century, 
familiar with Israel’s heroes through 
liturgy, mystery plays and church 
paintings. 

A generous selection of plates from 

master paintings inspired by the Bible 

fulfils the hopes aroused by the dust 
jacket. It is a patchwork quilt of the 
men and women of Israel as 

Rembrandt, Van Eyck and_ their 

fellows saw them. A rich booty from 

world literature testifies to the response 
of genius to sacred history. 

Mother Kathryn sketches in the 

great back-drop of Jewish history. It 

should be constantly before our 
minds if we would savour to the full 
the wonder of Christ’s coming to do 


New Books 


the work of our redemption. She 
reminds us they are people, real 
figures for our guidance. Admire, she 
seems to say, Joas for his zeal in 
collecting funds. See in the chronicler 
the true philosopher of history, a 
Hebrew Toynbee. Imitate Tobias who 
serves God by staying at home to 
wait for the news. We explore all too 
little the rich veins of biblical texts 
which run through the liturgy. Had 
you noticed that the Church has 
taken as its own prayer one out of 
every three verses of Tobias? Esdras 
and Nehemias reproach the uncom- 
mitted Christian who feels no obliga- 
tion*to do anything for the Church. 
The Hebrews like ourselves lived under 
siege by the pagan world. 

Mother Kathryn has searched the 
Scriptures indeed. These pages bring 
us nearer to Christ and deepen our 
appreciation of how well the inspired 
authors spoke of Him. God’s Word 
and Work is a handsome volume. 
With Maisie Ward’s They Saw His 
Glory it would be the ideal companion 
for a newly married couple who aspire 
to live and pray with the Church and 
to form themselves and their children 
in the light of God’s ways. 

P. J. BROPHY 
Carlow 


We Are Now Catholics. Edited by Rev. 
Karl Hardt, S.J. Translated by 
Norman C. Reeves. Cork: The 
Mercier Press. 1958. Pp. 165. Price 
15/-. 

Tuts well-produced volume is quite 

different from The Road to Damascus 

books, though it too is the conversion 
stories of prominent men—Pastor 

Goethe and three German Protestant 

theologians: Martin Giebner, Georg 

Klunder and Heinrich Schlier. In 

addition to the “stories” one finds 

here a penetrating analysis of the 
present situation in Lutheran German 
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circles and profound insights into the 
nature of the Church and her relations 
with the individual conscience. 
Pastor Goethe reveals himself as a 
kind and lovable man well-deserving 
of the kindness which Catholics showed 
him before his conversion; he often 
had a lift from a priest friend in his 
car; when one old lady heard that he 
had prayed for the newly elected Pope 
Pius XII, she came home and said to 
her children: “From now on we will 
say the Rosary daily for the parson”. 
The account of how he came to the 
“clarity, peace and certainty” of the 
Faith is most readable and enlighten- 
ing. At their house, called “Domus 
Pacis”, the Goethe family and that of 
another pre-conversion-married priest, 
carry on a special apostolate; the 
purpose of Domus Pacis is “not that 
of a centre of propaganda or warfare 
against those of other faiths, but that 
of a refuge of peace, existing to bring 
God’s peace, to establish peace among 
Christians .. .” 
f§ The autobiographical approach is 
followed also in “Much Heartburning” 
and this keeps the author, Martin 
Giebner, from getting into the deep 
waters which make the last two 
accounts difficult, though I must add 
rewarding, reading. All three do give 
intimate glimpses of the inner life of 
non-Catholic Germany with its hopes, 
doubts, vast possibilities and, at times, 
prejudices. Protestantism lacks definite 
teaching, ‘‘no hearts beat’ in the so- 
called German Mass, the “places of 
prayer remind one of a cave which is 
illuminated for brief moments by a 
ray of light from inaccessible distance’. 
Still there are fragments of truth, and 
“fruits of the fullness” of the Church 
in evidence. This is what makes Georg 
Klunder say, echoing a famous state- 
ment: “I shall not burn what I 


previously adored, nor have I ever 
burnt those things which I may now 
worship”. He explains: “I have left 
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the forecourt to enter the sanctuary”, 

Among the assets of the Lutheran 
Church I was interested to see mention 
made of its ‘‘splendid hymns”, 
“especially those that come from the 
early period ... no small number 
could be taken over untouched by the 
Catholic Church”. This reminds me of 
the fact that the new Welsh hymnal 
will include quite a number of hymns 
from non-Catholic sources. 

Heinrich Schlier whose approach to 
the Church has been through the 
scientific study of the New Testament, 
sounds a wonderfully encouraging note 
in his apologia. The fact of the 
Incarnation shows us clearly that God 
is for us, “that God has decided for 
the world once and for all and ina 
very real manner’. 

In addition to being informative 
about the German scene, and giving 
their personal accounts by great men 
of how they took the most important 
step in their lives, this book offers 
not a few suggestions to all interested 
in the cause of Christian unity in the 
British Isles and in Ireland. The 
success of the Catholic Enquiry Centre 
does not mean that its approach is 
suitable for all. 

PADRAIG O FIANNACHTA 
Maynooth 


The English Religious Heritage. Conrad 
Pepler, O.P. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. 1958. Price 27/6. 

Tuts book by the _ well-known 

Dominican writer, Father Pepler, 

does not come as a surprise. It has 

already appeared as successive articles 
in THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT, though it 
was originally conceived as a single 
work. Its purpose is to introduce 
readers of English to the growth of 
the spiritual life according to an 

English idiom. “This idiom has been 

largely lost to the English tongue 

through the victorious supervention 
of the Spanish and French 
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‘piritualities’ which have carried the 
tay since the counter reformation”. 
Catholicism in England has too long 
gjourned as in foreign soil and the 
author sees that it would thrive more 
surely on spiritual nutriment blended 
fom native elements. His purpose 
therefore is to introduce us to the 
“healthy, robust if a little easy-going 
giritual writings of Rolle, Mother 
Julian, Hilton and the Cloud”. 

A secondary purpose of the book 
is to restore to modern spirituality 
something of the objective attitude 
that was predominant until the end 
of the Middle Ages. In our day, the 
wthor tells us, Ascetico-Mystical 
Theology has degenerated into an 
embarrassed and complex subjectivism. 
Itconcerns itself in mapping out the 
stages of the spiritual ascent not as a 
dantesque work of art but as an 
almost prurient curiosity about self. 
While the great Spanish Mystics 
“wrote, or at least Saint John of the 
Cross wrote, principally for directors 
whose duty it is to analyse states of 
soul”, we have departed from the 
taditional objectivity owing to our 
pasion for subjective self-analysis. 
This state of affairs has been to some 
xtent remedied by the work of 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange who has 
brought those great mystics into 
contact with the doctrine of the Angelic 
Doctor, Saint Thomas. And what 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange has donein 
regard to the Spanish Mystics Father 
Pepler offers to do now in regard to 
the English Mystics. 

The book is a map of the spiritual 
scent, taking Walter Hilton’s Scale 
% a basis. The English writers are 
fitted in, not in chronological order, 
but according to the characteristic 
grace of each. Langland proposes the 
ways and working of the first Con- 
Version; the Ancren Riwle describes 


te Purgative Way; Richard Rolle is 
Ypical of the Illuminative Way; while 
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the Cloud and Mother Julian illustrate 
different aspects of the Unitive Way. 
The author is well aware of the danger 
in this arrangement and he has no 
desire to force his selected writers into 
unyielding categories. All he claims is 
that they do fall into their allotted 
place “fairly naturally”, trusting in 
the natural power and vitality of their 
words to master any tendency to 
artificality that may arise from this 
plan. (p. 39) 

s After first Conversion the typically 
acute problem in the spiritual journey 
is the question of a rule of life. Here, 
then, in the eight parts of the Ancren 
Riwle, we have a convenient scheme 
for the examination of the Purgative 
Way (p. 73). This long section, 
almost one hundred pages, contains 
useful chapters on vocal and liturgical 
prayer, on penance, on custody of the 
heart, on silence and solitude, on 
temptation, etc. It is the equivalent of 
a manual of asceticism, is not a bit 
depressing to read because it never 
forgets the other rule of life ‘‘always 
within you’’, charity, that directs the 
heart. 

With the study of Richard Rolle 
in the third section of the book we 
enter the world of “progressives’’. 
Rolle has been called the Father of 
English Mysticism and “it is to him 
we turn for the first introduction to 
mysticism in its strict sense among 
English writers” (p. 16). He is remark- 
able for the “heat” of love in his 
breast, and the heavenly “song” in 
his soul. The author of the Cloud 
was later obliged to warn his contem- 
poraries who had conceived the words 
of Rolle “not ghostly, as they may 
be meant, but fleshly and bodily”. In 
like manner Father Pepler feels it 
necessary, on the threshold of the 
Prayer of Quiet, to warn his reader. 
“The doctrine of the great mystics... 
should be read in a wide, more com- 
prehensive spirit by which the reader 
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is led to see how wonderfully God work 
in the souls of the just, and thus to 
return indirectly to his own relation- 
ship with God. These pages, too, are a 
study of the doctrine of the English 
Mystics—a study not a self-scrutiny. 
They should be read as the devout 
theologian reads books and articles 
about divine things ... his study 
retains an abstractive character which 
only after study will have its reflex 
action on his own spiritual life” 
(195-6). This energetic piece of advice 
leaves us in no doubt as to the 
speculative character of the author’s 
approach to the mystics. In so far as 
the reader is urged to leave himself 
outside of the sphere where God 
works wonderfully in the souls of the 
just, the recommendation cannot pass 
without comment, for it seems to 
impose a limit on God’s goodness. 
As Julian of Norwich well observes, 
it is this limiting of God’s goodness 
that most hinders God’s lovers. ‘For 
some of us believe that God is 
Almighty and may do all, and that 
he is All-Wisdom and can do all; but 
that he is All-Love and will do all, 
there we stop short’? (Revelations, 
e735 

The fourth section of the book deals 
with the Cloud of Unknowing, in 
which a soul “is oned with God”, 
and the fifth section with Mother 
Julian’s vision of all things in the love 
of God, ‘“‘which should be the counter- 
part of the ‘unknowing’ side of the 
union”. The final section takes us 
again to Walter Hilton for a summary 
of the whole way of progress. Hilton’s 
Scale is traced back to Richard of 
Saint Victor whose six degrees of 
contemplation are “‘so neatly docketed 
by Saint Thomas and made into steps 
in the ascent”. Thus right through the 
book we are never far from Saint 
Thomas. The numerous texts selected 
from his works are apt and infor- 
mative. If some of them, perhaps, 
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had been released a little more from 
the academic level they might hay 
brought us closer to the Religioy 
Heritage. But the author’s main 
purpose has been well achieved and 
the book can be welcomed as a good 
introductory study to the English 
Mystics. 

NORBERT CUMMINS 
The Abbey, Loughrea 


Untrodden Paths. J. P. Sheedy, C.M. 
Sisters of Saint Vincent de Paul, 
Pp. 119. Price 6/-. 

Tuts book is an account of the life and 

social apostolate of Saint Louise de 

Marillac, the foundress of the French 

Sisters of Charity—to give them the 

name by which they are most generally 

known in Ireland. The story is an 
inspiring one and it is well told. Many 
more pretentious biographies have 
failed to bring their subjects as clos 
to the reader as Father Sheedy brings 

Saint Louise de Marillac. Her immense 

charity and her great personal struggle 

for sanctity are made very vivid, and 
the application of her example to 
modern conditions, with which each 
chapter closes, will impress and 
encourage those engaged in the same 
apostolates today. The writing is 
simple and interesting and the book 
is very pleasantly produced. 

THOMAS WALDRON 
Tuam 


What Is A Saint? Jacques Douillet. 

Translated by Donald Attwater. 

. London: Burns and Oates. 1958. 
Pp. 124. Price 7/6. 

Who Is The Devil? Nicolas Corte. 
Translated by D. K. Pryce. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1958. Pp. 126. 
Price 7/6. 

TuEsE books belong to a series, “Faith 

and Fact Books’, described by the 

publishers as “‘a survey of the Church's 
response to the challenge of th} 
twentieth century”. They are, there 
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fore, addressed to a public which is 
conscious of the modern world’s 
questioning attitude towards dogma 
and are intended as expert answers in 
the light of Catholic teaching to some 
of the more important of that world’s 


_ questions. 


In What Is A Saint? Jacques 
Douillet traces the idea of sanctity 
from the Old Testament, where it 
appears principally as a separation 
from profane use and a consecration 
to God, to its most developed form 
in the Church of today. In giving 
examples of sanctity he naturally 
chooses some saints whose particular 
form of holiness moderns find sym- 
pathetic—Saint Augustine of Hippo, 
Saint Francis of Assisi, Saint Thomas 
More—but he makes no compromise 
with the modern antipathy to 
asceticism. He also introduces to the 
reader the Desert Fathers and the 
Pillar Saints of ancient Egypt, showing 
that they, too, exemplify true sanctity 
which consists solely in becoming like 
to Christ, however diverse may be the 
facets of the Divine character which 
different saints strive to reproduce in 
themselves. There are valuable chapters 
on such subjects as the Processes of 
Beatification and Canonization, the 
Roman Martyrology, the Legends of 
the Saints. The book, though not 
perhaps a full answer to the question 
posed in its title, may be recom- 
mended as a useful introduction to 
the study of the Catholic doctrines 
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of the veneration of the saints and 
their invocation by Christians. 

Who Is The Devil? is a realistic 
study of Satan’s place in the struggle 
between Good and Evil which is, in 
brief, the history of our race. The 
Devil, as we are so often told, has 
achieved his greatest triumph in 
leading men to deny his existence. By 
a careful study of the Church’s 
teaching as contained in Scripture, 
the writings of the Doctors and 
Fathers, the decrees of the Councils 
and the conclusions of theologians, 
the author succeeds in his task of 
proving Satan’s personal existence and 
in showing something of the nature 
of our adversary. There are brief 
chapters on Possession and on 
Satanism but the author wisely warns 
us against exaggerating the importance 
of these phenomena in our considera- 
tion of Satan’s place in the scheme of 
things. “The more or less secret 
chapels in London and other great 
cities where Satan is worshipped do 
not represent the real danger’, he 
says. “‘Modern Satanism lies in the 
neglect of God’s rights, the denial of 
His name, the theoretical or practical 
negation of His existence and 
authority”. 

Each of the books contains a brief 
bibliography which will prove useful 
to those who wish to make a further 
study of the subjects treated in them. 

GERARD CUNNANE 
Yola, N. Nigeria 
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